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WENTY CENTS 


CIRD'S CHIEF: L. B. Manning, who as v-p, 
was the virtual director of Cord Corporation 
for the last two years, is now its presi- 
dent. He will handle the company’s wide- 
spread automobile and aviation enterprises. 


THEY'RE OFF: 


est cigarett Kentucky Wi 


with n away to a 


PRESSURE SALESMEN: Amid the billows of rubber *‘Tumbling 
Tabbies’’ given with each package to inflate sales of Grape-Nuts 
in the Southwest, are Frank Smith, sales and advertising man- 
ager, and Capt. Ashley McKinley, commentator on the General 
Foods Byrd Expedition broadcasts. 


CHOCOLATE TRIPLETS: Walter Baker & Company's famous “La Belle Chocolatiere’’ appears 
on each of this trio of nickel candy bars. Edward D. Spofford, designer, and Ray M. Schmitz, 
of General Foods, worked out the blue wrapper for milk chocolate tablets, brown for caracas 
and red for bitter-sweet. The new packages are fast catching on in candy, tobacco, grocery, 
and 5-and-10-cent stores, clubs and newsstands, says Clarence Francis, GF executive v-p. 


Sn 1799 LOUIS ROBERT made possible 
the page you are now reading 


To LOUIS ROBERT, a Frenchman who devised the first 
paper making machine in 1799, and to Henry and Sealy 
l‘ourdrinier, wealthy London stationers who impoverished 
themselves by financing the development of the machine, 
you are indebted for this magazine you are now reading. 
Without machine made paper, there would be but little 
printing and that little would be very costly. 

It was at Dartford in Kent that Bryan Donkin, in 1803, 
constructed for the Fourdriniers the first English self- 
acting machine for producing an endless web of paper, 
guided by Robert’s model—“‘not larger than a bird- 
organ” which made paper no wider than tape. 

By 1813, Robert’s invention, with improvements by 
Donkin, had cut the cost of paper to one quarter the cost 
of hand made paper and modern printing — printing on 
a large scale at low cost—became possible. In 1933 the 


development of Kleerfect, The Perfect Printing Paper, 


marked the sequel to Robert’s discovery. For with Kleer- 
fect an improvement in paper making again became the 
outstanding factor in increasing the quality and decreas- 
ing the cost of printing. 

First of all, in making Kleerfect, special processing 
eliminates two-sidedness of surface and color for all prac- 
tical purposes and makes printing of uniformly high 
quality possible on both sides. Kleerfect has strength and 
high opacity. It possesses a neutral color that gives proper 
contrast with the greatest number of printing inks and 
types of illustration . .. a non-glaring color that is easy on 
the eyes and permits the maximum true reproductive 
power of one to four colors. 

And yet Kleerfect costs no more than you have paid for 
just printable paper. For examples of printing on Kleer- 
fect,and the name of the merchant nearest you who stocks 


it, please write the Advertising Department, at Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER Yd. Pat. WO. HereORS 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue « NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Sireet 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


A 


She 


Let Daytime Radio Hours help fill them! 


Soap? Food supplies? Cleaners? Household ap- 
pliances? Anything she uses around the house 
will fill these shelves. ‘‘She’’ is one of millions 


—a vast ‘‘class’’ market which 
advertisers are reaching through 
NBC’s daytime radio hours. 
All day long these millions of 
women listen as they work, 
think of things associated with 
their work — household things. 
And they are eager for sugges- 


LONDY MARK THE Daytime HOURS 


Golden Hours FOR YOU! 


has the Shelves- 


tions, hints, information about necessities and 
luxuries. Tell them about your product and its 
place on their shelves. Tell them during the day 


over NBC networksand stations. 
Tell them at low cost. (Daytime 
rates are half of evening rates!) 
Tell them while you entertain 
and help them. First —let us 
tell you about available time, 
programs and talent, merchan- 


dising tie-ins, total investment. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY * 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


-The Human Side - 


Plenty Hot Sock 


“A-1 Trombonist will work South for Winter with good name 
band. Absolutely cut or else. No ham. Young, no booze or 
weed hound. Read anything, plenty hot sock, sweet, fake. Join 
on wire. Panics lay off.” 


Though Noah Webster and Dr. Vizetelly would probably be 
puzzled to explain the above classified advertisement, readers of 
the Billboard, where it appeared under the heading ‘At Liberty,” 
understand it: perfectly. For show business, of which Billboard 
is one of the two leading trade journals, has a language of its own. 


For the benefit of the uninitiate, our translator explains that 
hot sock” means jazzing it up; “cut or else’’ signifies that he can 
play anything or will willingly resign; ‘‘fake’’ equals improvise; 
“join on wire’ is show slanguage for ‘will join your company 
upon receipt of a telegram’’; “‘panic’’ and ‘‘clank bands” are outfits 
that are impecunious and cheat performers at the pay-off. 


A little further down in the same column is another offer from: 


Tenor Sax and Guitar Man—Both sweet, jam and read. No 
corn. Double good fiddle and sing. Will not split up. State all in 
letter and don’t misrepresent. Panic and clank bands save stamps.” 


Under the heading “Acrobats” is an announcement by a “Cradle 
Bearer’ At Liberty who “Worked Double Traps, Rings and Un- 
derstanding also’; and the “Radke Sister Act, acrobatic, Risley 
and Balancing.” It’s a queer dialect, one that sounds like gibber- 
ish to a “non-pro” (non-professional). 


“Billyboy’s” pages (as show people affectionately call Billboard) 
present a diverse miscellany of people and products. In addition 
to the services of Sousaphonists, toby comedians, performers on 
the handsaw, balloonists and every other kind of “artist,” they 
contain notices of things like this for sale or rent: 


“Big dens fresh caught snakes, alligators, armadillos, Gilas, 
horned toads. Everything for pit shows; Slum jewelry, $1 gross; 
Flash carnival watches, 50 cents; Hula skirts, $2.50; Ballyhoo 
capes; Fancy colored rats, Japanese waltzers; Slot machines, re- 
conditioned diggers, Goose Neck, Silent Escalators; Dillinger in 
wax, heads to fit your bodies or complete figures; 

Formulas for pitchmen (sidewalk vendors), cos- 
metics, medicines, etc.” All these are standard 
articles of trade in the show world. 


“Booby” Prizes 


Equally as effective as rewarding the winners of 
sales contests is penalizing the losers, in the 
opinion of C. L. Forgey, general sales manager of 
Berry Brothers, Inc., varnish and paint manufac- 
turers, Detroit. 


Just at present, Forgey is penalizing the losers 
by presenting them with a plaster-of-paris goat. 
The company operates seven branches, and the 
branch that makes the smallest percentage of 
quota during a given contest is made custodian of 
the goat until some other branch “‘wins’’ it by being 


Anthony Fiala S's. 


low in another contest. In passing the booby prize along, the 
branch relinquishing it does not overlook the opportunity to letter 
some appropriate message on the side of the image, tie a tag on 
its tail, or otherwise poke fun at the latest unfortunate branc!, 


“The result is a lot of fun and a lot of hard work,” Mr. 
Forgey said. ‘I don’t know but what the salesmen work harder 
to avoid getting the goat than they do to win prizes.” 


Mr. Forgey finds cash prizes for making or exceeding quota 
the most effective form of reward at present. He has promoted 
all manner of contests, with all manner of rewards, in the past, 
but he thinks nothing quite equals cash just now. Each month, 
therefore, branch managers set quotas for the salesmen, and tose 
who make or exceed quota receive a bonus. In addition, the 
salesman who makes the highest percentage of quota receives a 
merchandise prize. 


Salesmen are kept apprised of their progress by letters from: the 
home office every few days, together with pointers on their weak. 
‘ness and suggestions as to how to improve their standing. 


So far, two of the seven branches have escaped being made 
custodian of the goat. 


Oil Enough 


Not all the great explorers of the last thirty years have fol- 
lowed Anthony Fiala’s advice. Roald Amundsen did. He took 
“too much” oil for fuel. Richard Scott did not. When Scott 
and his men reached the South Pole, dragging their motor sleds 
after the motors had failed, they found a cairn surmounted by a 
Norwegian flag. Amundsen had beaten them by a month. On 
the 800-mile trek back they froze to death. When Amundsen 
reached New York he told Fiala: “That was good advice. | 
had so much oil I could have left a can at the Pole for Scott.” 


“Why didn’t you?” 


“We were both sailors,” said Amundsen, ‘‘and a sailor is in- 
sulted if you throw him a rope.” 


Things are pretty quiet now, down atthe establishment of 
Fiala Outfits, Inc., at 47 Warren Street, which is probably the 
only real explorers’ equipment service in the Western Hemisphere. 
Now and then Lindbergh or Dr. Dickey or Sir Hubert Wilkins 
will drop in. And there is still work to be done for engineers 
setting forth to build dams in Abyssinia. But there are too many 
fake and dude explorers now, Fiala thinks. 


Fiala, however, is rot daunted. He has overcome too much— 
lost for two and a half years on Franz Josef Land north of 80; 
shooting the unknown rapids of the Papagaio in South America; 
fighting in the Spanish American and World wars, and using his 
rather celebrated marksmanship to remove a few over-eager Greas- 
ers on the Mexican border—to be much concerned about economic 
depressions in that little neck-of-the-woods known as the USA. 


Sixty-five now, his combed-back hair white, he still stands very 
straight and looks at you with clear and unwavering blue eyes., 
And he still says What he thinks of people—business men and 

politicians, as well as explorers. In his cases are 
instruments which only earnest seekers-after-knowl- 
edge would cherish. He shows -you a fawn skin 
coat made by Eskimos a thousand miles up the 
Yuk6én, which, though it weighs only two and 
three-quarter pounds, he believes is the warmest 
an explorer could wear. It must cost money (we 
forgot to ask him the price) but he seems con- 
vinced that some real explorer will come «long 
and buy it. 


Yet he has begun to keep a practical eye or the 
needs of hunters and hikers. And two fi ghts 
down in the “Fiala School of Firearms & ‘ nall 
Arms Range,” you put your fingers in your «ats 
as budding marksmen from the surrounding w 
and financial and City Hall and newspaper di: 
pay to tear the heart out of targets with thund 
(Continued on page 
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THE MORTONS 


The Mortons are young. Life, to them, is 
exciting and varied. They work hard when 
they work; play hard when they play. In 
a word, the Mortons are a typical AMER- 
ICAN family. 


There are 450,000 other families very 
much like the Mortons, reading the 
Chicago American nightly. This circula- 
tion is the largest evening circulation in 
Chicago, but, what is more important, it 
is by far the most’ open-handed with its 
spending. No other newspaper audience, 
as a whole, gets about as much as these 
up-to-the-minute AMERICAN families. 
That’s why the American enjoys such a 


commanding lead over other Chicago daily 
newspapers in Amusement Advertising. 
Unquestionably, without the patronage of 
the Mortons and their kind of young, 
active AMERICAN families, the amuse- 
ment business in Chicago would languish. 


In fact, without the patronage of the 
Mortons, all business in Chicago would 
suffer. 450,000 active, bright, modern fam- 
ilies with money and, what’s more to the 
point, the inclination to spend it, is what 
the American offers to you as an adver- 
tiser. Business is better. At the head of 
the new buying parade are the Mortons. 
And as the Mortons go, so goes Chicago. 
A word to the wise is—ADVERTISE. 


| CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 


15, 1934 
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He gets out booklets on his more widely used wares, and now 
and then takes a shot in newspapers and outdoor magazines. 


But Fiala is not commercial. Though he tends dutifully to his 
business, and he started adult life as lithographer and photographer, 
his mind is in the far places. His photographic skill won him 
a place with the Baldwin-Ziegler North Pole expedition (1901-::2), 
His skill in learning to anticipate needs made him commande: of 
the Ziegler expedition (1903-05). He came back—despite the 
fact that his boat was crushed to pieces by the ice—with ¢very 
man intact, a huge volume of magnetic observations, and many 
brand new photographic slants of Aurora Borealis. 


Ten years later, when he outfitted and accompanied Teddy 
Roosevelt's Brazilian expedition, Fiala—though he had never »een 
to South America before—insisted on taking two light Canadian 
Indian boats for shooting the rapids of the River of Doubt and the 
Papagaio. Brazilian members of the party scoffed at this ignorance, 
insisted on using the heavy dugouts of their own natives. But 
Fiala had learned that the Canadian Indians hated getting wet, 
while the Brazilians did not mind it in the least. There must be 
a reason. He was able to induce the group to use one of his 
boats. Instead of rushing pell-mell into rocks, as did the Brazilians, 
it was shot skilfully around them. Teddy said afterward that if 
they'd only used both of Fiala’s boats they could have cut their 
time in half, and had fewer casualties. 


Fiala disagrees with Peary’s statement that ‘no man is fit to 
explore Polar regions unless he is able to live on cold pemmican, 
tea and hardtack.” “If you don’t warm up your food before eat- 
ing it,” Fiala says, “you must warm it with the heat of your 
body. That wastes energy.” Surveying respective equipments and 
methods, Fiala is inclined to think that Cook, and not Peary, 
reached the North Pole first. 


However you may feel about it, the exploring fraternity has 
learned to take Fiala’s views pretty seriously. 


No More Clink, Clank, Rattle 


It won't be long now before light sleepers can remain in Mor- 
pheus’ arms, even though the milkmen are making their rounds. 
Pneumatic tired wagons, drawn by rubber shod horses, are the 
Borden Company's gift to fidgety people. 


When the new vehicle was tried out on New York’s cobble- 
stones and asphalt the traditional iron tired wagon and a horse 
with iron shoes was trotted alongside to make comparisons. 
Sound measurements by engineers of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., showed that the “gum-shoe” method cut down clatter by 96%. 
When the horses were walking the reduction in racket was 92%. 


So silent, indeed, was the new delivery equipment that it became 
necessary to put a horn on the wagons to avoid possibility of 
collisions and tears over spilt milk. With an admirable sense 
of fitness, the horn is tuned to resemble the gentle, pastoral 
“Moo” of a cow. 


Lower wagon upkeep, use of lighter weight horses and longer 
life of both equines and vehicles are expected to be sufficient to 
offset the cost of equipment changes, according to H. A. Cronk, 
president of Borden’s Farm Products Company. Twenty sound- 
proofed wagons are to be put into service shortly in Metropolitan 
New York. If they stand up satisfactorily, no doubt ali the 
1,800 Borden wagons will be so shushed. The company already 
has 200 wagons with solid rubber tires. 


The newly patented rubber covered horse shoe (thou;h it 
would give the Village Blacksmith conniption fits) weighs only 
half as much as the old-fashioned iron shoe, and will ou:weat 
the latter three to one. A thin metal insert is completely covered 
by rubber so that no metal can come in contact with the cad. 
Dobbin, pulling a 1,600 pound pneumatic tired wagon, tires less 
than when he pulls a 1,900 pound steel tired wagon. Beside:, his 
digestive department of the interior and nerves are subject: 1 to 
fewer shocks with nice, soft rubber shoes. Therefore, he ‘ives 
longer, from two to three years longer. 


Customers may live longer, too, if their forty winks arc not 
stopped at thirty, or less, by the milk wagons jouncing through 
the silent dawn. Thanks to rubber, the chain from. cont: ated 
cows, steady-nerved horses to unharried customers will remai: 
broken. 
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Despite 

. the expect- 
Trend Indicated 

political 

see definite indications of a turn to the right regarding 


labor trou- 
ed __bitter- 
campaigns, we believe that the increase in business this 
monetary plans and social experiments, we look for an up- 


Temporary Upward sis‘ ini 

ness of the 
Fall will be slightly greater than seasonal. If business men 
turn of far greater than ordinary seasonal proportions. 


e e@ e Our reasons for expecting at least a temporary 
upturn may be summarized as follows: During June and 
July business activity declined, with the major declines 
occurring in production schedules. The demand indices 
also declined, but according to the retail sales index main- 
tained by Economics Statistics the July decline went to 
only 81.1% of the 1923-25 average, whereas manufac- 
turing production declined to 77.5. During July manu- 
facturing dropped still further, to 70, while retail sales 
dropped to 77. Furthermore, inventories of manufactured 
goods have declined constantly, with the exception of one 
month, since November, 1933, and during July and Au- 
gust the decline was rapid. Inventories of raw materials 
also declined, and the drought will make the decline still 
more marked during the Fall. 


e e@ e It seems, therefore, that the maladjustment that 
has existed between supply and demand has been very 
nearly completed, and that an upward trend will soon get 
under way, perhaps touched off by the “priming” that 
the Administration will perform while the election cam- 
paigns are in progress. 


@ @ e The increase in farm purchasing power of a 
billion to a billion and a half is bound to produce a sub- 
stantial improvement in retail trade in general. The one 
point of uncertainty is the increase in the cost of living 
as a result of the increase in farm prices. If finished 
goods prices do not rise in the same proportion as farm 
prices there will be an increased demand for finished goods, 
which will increase industrial employment and the total 
payroll. Two reasons for believing that prices will not 
increase enough to restrict consumption are that the rela- 
tively low state of business forces strong competition be- 
twe-n manufacturers and retailers and the campaign of 
the sovernment against exploitation of the consumer is sure 
to have some effect. 


@e a» e During August prices received by farmers in- 
crea.ed about 9% as compared with July, but the only 
important retail price group that increased during that 
mor'h was foods—5%. Textiles increased less than 1% ; 


sho: ; declined. 


@ 9 @ The National Statistical Survey of Business At- 
titu es, compiled and edited monthly by Edward L. Ber- 
nay and Percival White, is sending questionnaires to busi- 
nes men across the country, asking them what they think 
of -usiness prospects for the month ahead. In June 64% 
of ‘he business men said that they anticipated improve- 
me:t in September, while the July forecast for October 
sho ved an 85% imptovement. 
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Significant Trends 


A: seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September 15, 1934: 


We believe that the trend is 
very definitely toward further 
unionization of labor. Among 
the leading nations of the world 
the United States ranks four- 


The Labor 
teenth in the percentage of its 


Problem 
labor which is unionized. (For 


a clear and unbiased analysis of union labor see the series 
of articles now running in the Aflantic Monthly.) If the 
experience in other countries is a good criterion, the 
“growing pains” of labor will be more upsetting to em- 
ployers and the general public than will be conditions 
when the majonjty of workers are organized. There are 
likely to be fireworks at the October convention of the 
A. F. of L., with the proponents of the obsolete craft 
unions making what may be a last struggle against the 
growing trend toward organization by lines of industry. 
The latter idea assumes that a painter employed in the 
Westinghouse plant, for example, has more in common 
with other workers in his own and other electrical plants 
than he has with a painter working for a contractor in 
Portland, Oregon. 


e@ e e On the subject of strikes a feature article in 
the New York Times presents some startling information in 
the form of a strike barometer, giving the record since 
1927. To date this year, 25,000,000 man-days have been 
lost because of strikes—and while this is a staggering total, 
it is doubtful whether the record will exceed, or even 
equal, the 1927 figure, when 38,000,000 man-days were 
scratched off by strikes. In 1928 the total was 32,000,000. 


@ e@ e@ Whatever may be the direction of union labor 
growth we believe that there will be increasing demands 
for unemployment insurance and for a quicker and more 
automatic reward to labor when businesses prosper. We be- 
lieve that most employers are more than willing to in- 
crease labor’s share as profits go up, but no one yet has 
devised a system of cutting wages and making labor ac- 
cept in good spirit when profits go down. 


@ e@ e Individual companies are trying to solve the 
problem. General Electric initiated a profit-sharing plan 
early this year, and has been a leader in developing unem- 
ployment insurance reserves. The Jewel Tea Company 
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This seasonally adjusted trend chart of department store sales 

prepared by the La Salle Extension University shows that at 

the end of July sales were higher than at any other period 
during the past three years. 
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last week made a 5% salary distribution to its 2,250 work- 
ers as a practical recognition of what the President called 
their ‘exceptional performance”’ for the 28 weeks ending 
July 14. 


e@ @ e Donald M. Richberg, in a final report on his 
survey of the new deal efforts, reported this week that 
in one year over 4,000,000 workers have been re-employed 
in private enterprise, over 4,000,000 others have been given 
temporary public employment and over 675,000 have been 
employed during part of the year on permanent public 
works, 


@ @ e See the article by Jules Backman and A. L. 
Jackson in this issue if you are interested in the subject 
of where labor and capital are going. 


Seven months’ figures 
of the Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau— 


Sales Up in 
a report on the per- 
Drought States centage of quota real- 


ized by all manufac- 

turers on their house- 
hold models—show that for the U.S.A. as a whole the 
manufacturers have made 150.4% of their quota. In gen- 
eral, the most striking gains have been scored in the 
Southern States. In percentage of quota realization, the 
ten leading states are: Georgia, 386.6%; Tennessee, 
325.2%; West Virginia, 279.4%; South Carolina, 
267.0% ; Alabama, 256.4%; Virginia, 234.7%; North 
Carolina, 231.5%; Arkansas, 230.9% ; Missouri, 222.1%; 
Texas 221.3%. 


e@ e e Of the states which have had most of the 
drought publicity, three are represented in the ten leading 
states above. Remembering that the national quota real- 
ization figure is 150.4, let us see how other “drought 
states” stand up: Kansas, 176.1%; Nebraska, 182.6%; 
Montana, 175.9%; North Dakota, 151.6% ; South Dakota, 
156.2% ; Oklahoma, 206.4%. 


@ e e Bank clearings in Nebraska were up 31% in 
August over the same month of 1933, and the market 
value of grains, as of the end of August, was up $24,000,- 
000 over the previous three-year average. In addition the 
state has an income of $26,523,000 from corn forage and 
$12,000,000 on straw—two crops never previously sold. 


@ e@ e August sales of General Motors cars to con- 
sumers in the United States totaled 86,258, compared with 
86,372 in August a year ago. World sales to dealers to- 
taled 109,278 as against 97,614 a year ago. Eight months’ 
sales to American consumers are up 20% over last year. 


e@ e e Plymouth sales for the week ending Septem- 
ber 1 totaled 8,845 units, representing the fourth largest 
sales week this year and climaxing the largest August sales 
in the history of the corporation. The three previous 
peak sales weeks were in April, June and July, the largest 
sales months of the year. The company reports that the 
increased prices for agricultural products were stimulating 
buying in rural districts. 


@ e e Federal Reserve Board reports from agricultural 
districts show that increased employment and higher prices 
have more than overcome the deterring factors of pro- 
longed drought and extremely high temperatures. July 
department store sales in the Dallas district were 12.9% 
larger than in the corresponding month of 1933; in the 
Minneapolis district, sales of city department stores were 


up 2%, and country department and general stores up 8°; 
the Kansas City district reports an increase of 7.9%; Cai- 
cago, 8.5%; St. Louis, 3.7%; Atlanta, 18.8%; Rich- 
mond, 16.4%; Cleveland 5.7%. 


e e@ e Commodity prices advanced further last week 
and reached the highest point since the depression—80.2 7% 
of the 1926 normal as measured by Irving Fisher's <\ll 
Commodity Wholesale Index. The 1933 low was 55.0. 
Purchasing power of the wholesale dollar has now dropped 
to 124.7 as against the 1933 high of 181.7. 


Our Washing- 

ee ° ° ° 99 ton editor re. 

Redistribution ports as fol- 

: lows: ‘“While 

the Adminis- 

Pops Up Again tration does 

not harbor the 

intention of abolishing the ‘profit motive’ in American 

business, it does hope to reshape the distribution of these 
profits. ' 

“Recent Administration speech-makers have emphasized 
that there is no wish to dispose of profits, ostensibly to 
quiet fears along these lines. They are right in their as- 
sertions, 

‘Nevertheless, the Administration has very definite in- 
tentions about profits. It hopes to wipe out existing lines 
in the general social structure (witness its relief and social 
legislation programs). It seeks a redistribution of wealth. 
It seeks in that connection to place the management of 
business ‘back in the hands of the people’ who have per- 
sonally built up industries. It hopes to remove business 
control from the hands of consolidations and corporations 
where wealth has been kept in the hands of a few. 

“The Administration seeks not to destroy individual ini- 
tiative and profits, but to wipe out non-ownership man- 
agement, to place management again in the hands of those 
who have something ‘at stake.’ 

“This program is a long-time one, but it has made some 
progress since we first called attention to it some months 
back. Subsequent events may well be read with this in 
mind.” 


@ @ e The anti-chain store motion picture film, ‘‘For- 
ward America,’ described on page 250, has the same theme 
song running through it—to “give America back to the 
Americans by wiping out non-ownership management.’ 


e @ e A member of the Commission studying the 
aviation industry states thet it will be a $500,000,000 busi- 
ness within a few years. The Commission is convinced that 
aviation is on the threshold of development which rail- 
roads entered a half century ago. 


e@ e e Commercial and tourist travel is still in a very 
healthy state. Room sales of the nation’s hotels, as com- 
piled by Horwath & Horwath, were up 12% in August 
as compared with last year, while restaurant sales zoomed 
to a 37% increase. New York hotels had the highest 
increase both in room and restaurant sales. 


e@ e e For ten consecutive months construction awards 
have exceeded the totals of the corresponding mont! a 


year previous. According to-F. W. Dodge Corporat on 
figures July was no exception, with a volume of $119,6°8,- 
800, as compared with $82,554,400 in July, 1933. The frst 
seven months of 1934 showed a gain of 90% over 1933, 
but residential building gained only 11%; non-resident al, 
51%; public works 215%. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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The Photographer Turns 
His Lens on the Revolving 
Wheels of Commerce 


< OF NIw You 
On 
P< Sabety Compeicn 
yg BLES 4 Banner, 
wa f 


GTN OM Compa, 


Cruiser Christening: Harold Fowler, New York City deputy 
police commissioner, speaks into the mike just before he . ; . 
smashes a bottle of champagne over the “Esso Cruiser.” Pleasant Dreams: Here’s the latest in Pullmans, air- 
Latter, an all-metal coach with all the comforts of home for conditioned by Frigidaire for the Union Pacific. The 
14 people, will visit every section of New York State to spread companionway collapses against the side of the berth 
the doctrine of safe auto driving. Colonial Beacon Oil when it’s not in use. The lattice partitions give privacy 
sponsors the tour. to sleepers, yet let in the cool air circulating through the 
car. UP promises to have the cars in operation in the 
near future. 


For the Whole Family: Cannon 
towels first employed these jaunty 
figures, bathroom-hbound, on color 
pages of national magazines. Their 
usefulness didn’t end there. At left 
you see them in cardboard and cloth, 
with lifelike hair, acting as depart- 
ment store counter displays. One 
guess as to what towel hangs on 
their arms. Cannon is stressing the 
lightly humorous note in all its pro- 
motional activities, for a bath, they 
declare, should be a cheerful event. 


Sipper Bottles: (Above) Of course 
long, cool drinks need straws. So 
Tom Collins Corporation offers 
ready-prepared planter’s punch and 
mint julep with sippers wrapped in 
cellophane right on the bottle. 
Owens-Illinois made the fluted 
bottles, 


Paint Potentate: Frank F. Whittam (left), appointed 

to the post of general sales manager of John Lucas & 

‘Company, will be in charge of that 84-year old paint 

manufacturing firm’s expansion program, saying “yes” 

and “no” on advertising and merchandising plans. He 

was formerly the company’s Philadelphia branch 
manager. 


Cash and Cash Registers: 
(Right) National Cash 
Register’s current window 
display is built around 
the appropriate theme of 
“The Money of the 
World.” A booklet with 
that title is being dis- 
tributed free at both NCR 
outlets and at its Century 
of Progress exhibit. It’s 
a miniature atlas, with 
maps, products, industries, 
pictures and the coinage 
of important countries. 
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How Department Stores Rate 


Electrical Appliance Firms 


The nineteenth of a series of 
dealer and consumer market 
investigations made exclu- 
sively for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT by Ross Federal Serv- 
ice, New York 


I: this nineteenth of the SM-Ross 


Federal surveys we cover the de- 

partment store front. In this 

issue we present their ratings on 
electrical appliance manufacturers; in 
further issues we will take up house 
furnishings and kitchen ware, and 
drugs and toilet goods. 

One hundred and fifty stores were 
covered by Ross field workers. Theirs 
was no easy task, for most department 
stores are hedged about by rigid poli- 
cies. Many buyers and department 
managers were afraid to talk without 
express permission from higher up. 
That permission was difficult to secure ; 
in some cases impossible. 


Leading Stores Contribute 


In one large city, department man- 
agers of two stores said they couldn't 
give us the information without an 
order to that effect from the general 
managers of the stores; the latter flat- 
ly refused to cooperate. The Ross 
man refused to take ‘‘No” for an an- 
swer. He secured the home addresses of 
the two department managers and that 
evening made a trip out into the 
suburbs. In the privacy of their homes, 
the department managers talked free- 
ly. Despite the handicaps to getting 
the desired information, the Ross 
workers were able to get the coop- 
eration of three-quarters of all the 
stores visited. 

Those who furnished the informa- 
tion include most of the leaders in each 
city—the leading class and the leading 
mass stores. Here are typical names 
picked at random from the completed 
surveys: 

St. Louis: Famous Barr; Stix, Baer & 

Fuller; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Minneapolis: Donaldson's 
Albany: Myet's; Whitney's 
Boston: R. H. White; Gilchrist's 
Cleveland: Dailey; Halle Bros. 
Providence: Shepard's; Outlet 
St. Paul: Golden Rule 
Atlanta: High's; Rich’s; Davison Paxon 
San Francisco: City of Paris; Emporium 
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Brooklyn: Namm’s; Loeser’s 

Richmond: Thalhimer; Miller Rhodes 

Milwaukee: Gimbel; Boston Store 

Pittsburgh: Kaufmann; Gimbel; Boggs & 
Buhl 

New Haven: Edward Malley 

Baltimore: Hochschild & Kohn 

Los Angeles: May's; Bullock's 

Denver: Daniels & Fisher 

Des Moines: Younker Bros. 


The stores were divided by size as 
follows: 43% had annual sales vol- 
umes between 1 and 5 million dollars; 
32% were over 5 million, and 25% 
were under 1 million. 

The executives interviewed were as 
follows: 


Dept. heads and Div. M’grs. . . 
Merchandise Managers 
Owners and Officers 


One striking difference between the 
reactions of these department store ex- 
ecutives and the independent jewelers, 
druggists, grocers and hardware deal- 
ers im the eight Ohio cities (SM for 
July 15, August 1, August 15) was 


the relative lack of criticism which the 
department store men offered. Many 
of them said, ‘““We won't do busiiess 
with people we don’t like or don’t re- 
spect.” 

Only 22% of the store executives 
mentioned companies whose policies 
they did not respect. The facts seem 
to prove that whereas many small te- 
tailers are powerless to throw out the 
brands of companies whom they do 
not like, the average big department 
store feels strong enough to be inde- 
pendent. This feeling is perhaps more 
true in electrical appliances than in 
certain other divisions of the store, for 
in this section they are likely to handle 
lines on an exclusive representation 
basis, or at any rate to handle only a 
few lines. 

In interviewing these department 
store men we went beyond the scope 
of the Ohio survey and asked pertinent 
questions about how the NRA codes 
were working out and about their re- 
actions to nationally advertised versus 
private brands. 


What Do Department Stores Think of 


the NRA and Nationally Advertised Goods? 


(A Survey made in the Electrical Appliance Departments of 150 Department Stores) 


$1,000.000 Sales 
(P.C.) 


. Do you believe it desirable to pro- 
mote nationally advertised brands? 


. Considering all factors (such as 
cost of selling, etc.) which gives 
you the best net profit? 

Private brands : 
Nationally advertised brands 
Impartial 


. Which gives the greatest sales re- 
turn per dollar of advertising 
promotion spent by you? 

Private brands 
Nationally advertised brands 
Impartial 


. Have NRA price provisions in- 
creased your net profits? 


Stores Stores 
1to5 Over 5 

Million Million All Stores 
(P.C.) (P.C.) (P.C.) 


19 
61 
20 
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Department Store Rating on Policies of | 
Electrical Appliance Manufacturers 


a 
. 


l 
| 

| =| |g 
COMPANY |e g\s_ Sy 

S|. S| 2i23ie 
22\¥s\ Elselee 
aa |S |\Se\Oa zs 

General Electric Company a | es 9 1 1 
Landers, Frary & Clark | 2 | 2 | 2; 2] 2 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co: 3 4\ 3| 3| 3 
Philc | 8 | 5 | 3| 5| 6 
Manning Bowman & Co. | 4 | 3] 3] 5] @ 
Frigidaire Corp. 4 6 | 9; 4 | 5 
The Hoover Co. 7| 7) 6| 7 7 
Easy Washing Machine Co. | 7 | 10| 9| 8| 8 
Knapp-Morarch Co. | 9| 8| 7] 9] g 
Norge Corp. | 10 | 10| 7/12) 9 
Altorfer Bros. '10| 8| 26] 9! 49 
Robeson-Rochester | 15 | 10 | 15 | 12 | 19 
Kelvinator Corp... 15 | 10; 9) 15) 14 
General Household Utilities... . . | 10 | 21 | 9 15 10 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner a | 15 | 10 | 9/15 | 16 
Warren Telechron | 20 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 46 
Leonard Refrigerator Co... | 20 | 21 | 15 | 10 | 46 
Gibson Electric Refrigerator Co...| 15 | 10 | 15 | 15 | 16 
‘ Apex-Rotarex Co..... | 20 | 27; 9| 11) 16 
Dover Mfg. Co. | 20 | 10 | 22 | 20 | 16 
Waters Genter Co.. . a | 10 | 15 | 20) 14 
Atwater Kent Co.......... ...| 20 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 14 
Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. _.| 20 | 21 | 22 | 20} 24 
RCA Victor, Inc... ... ....| 20 | 25 | 27 | 28) 24 
The Maytag Co..... — 10 | 28 | 28 | 12 | 28 
National Carbon Co. ....| 2 | 21 | 22 | 20 | 24 
Bersted Mfg. Co... | 15 | 25 | 15 | 18 | 27 
Sandel Mfg. Co....... 20| 10 | 15 | 20] 16 


| lel | 
H | = ce 2 
else| es | -| 23 lecl.ls.| § 
23\63 glee|.8| 33 eslg\f2| 25 
eieeissiesies| ec lzelseise| se 
S2\22\22\50\E5| SA \eF/EE\S=E| ze 
} ty} aj i} a| 1 1} 78| | 939 
| 2} 2] 5| 2| 2| 2| 2)4|1| .978 
3| 4 a| 3] 3) 3) 3) 22| e| 800 
4] 3} 2] 4] 5| a| afi) 938 
5} 6} i] 4/4) S| 5/12| 2| .857 
7| 4| 3| 6| 6| 6| 5|/14/ 0| 1.000 
6] 6 n| 7| 9] 7/1) 8| 0| 1.000 
s| s|6|9|/7| 8|7/8| 2| .s00 
12 | 20 glelal 9|8|6|4| .600 
2| 8 "| 9|18| 40/1) «| 0| 2.000 
9}1/ 6] 9) 7\aa)m/ 6) 1| .857 
12 2| 6/9) s|a2{1| «| 0) 2.000 
4/12 6| 8|12|23|16| «| 0| 2.000 
9] | 19) 9/15| 14| 16 4| 0| 1.000 
4/12} 11) 2|15|a8|2) 3) 1| .750 
14| 20| 6 o|15| 26/25 2 0| 1.000 
14 ad 9/4) 27) 21] 3) 0) 1.000 
14} 12) 19) 9| 28 | 18/23) 3 vk Ingress 
23|12/19| 9/| 12 ‘| | 1| .833 
14| 12] 19 | 20 15 | 20 | 16| 3 | .750 
23 | 26/19] 21|15| 24 4] 5| ¢| 2-000 
14| 20 | 11 | 26 | 15 etal sl shea 
14| 26119] 9|12| 23/21) 3| 0| 1.000 
14| 20|11| 9|24| 24/14] 2| 3| .400 
23 | 12} 19 | 21 | 15 ed 8] 4| 6| .400 
23 | 20 | 11| 21| 15| 26 | 2] 2| 0| 1.000 
23 | 20) 19| 21) 24) 27) 12] 3| 3| .S00 
28 ol ad be 27 28 |] 2| 0| 1.000 


37 other companies were mentioned.) 


NRA Hasn’t Helped Much 
\We asked them whether the NRA 


price provisions had increased their net 
protits. Fifty-nine per cent said ‘‘No.” 
The balance were evenly divided be- 


tween “yes,” and “don’t know.” There 
has never been a great deal of price 
cut'ing on expensive electrical appli- 
anc-s (as compared, let’s say, with 
druvs) and the NRA code seems to 
ha:- had relatively little effect, ex- 
cep:, as so many pointed out, to in- 
cre.se their store overhead. In an ad- 
jo: ing table we show how different 
ty; -s of stores replied to this question 
an to ones regarding nationally ad- 
ver ised goods. 


N 


tional Advertising Favored 
Nearly all of the stores (95%) 
think that it is desirable to promote 
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nationally advertised electrical appli- 
ances, and there were practically no 
differences among the various sized di- 
visions of the stores. 

But in answer to the question as to 
whether private brands or nationally 
advertised brands give the best net 
profits, the smaller stores showed 
greater favoritism toward private 
brands than their larger brothers. All 
groups agreed that nationally adver- 
tised brands are most profitable, but 
whereas 73% of the stores with sales 
between 1 and 5 million dollars, and 
70% of those with sales of 5 million 
dollars, voted for the nationally adver- 
tised product, only 52% of the smaller 
stores did. 

There was general agreement that 
national advertising cut down the sell- 
ing expense of the stores, for in an- 
swer to the question, “Which gives 


the greatest sales return per dollar of 
advertising promotion spent by you?” 
76% of the stores voted for the na- 


> 


tionally advertised brands. Here, 
again, the smaller the store the greater 
the faith in private brands. 

This appreciation of the power of 
manufacturers’ advertising was brought 
out strikingly in one of the tables pub- 
lished herewith, where we contrast the 
mentions accorded to 10 policies by 
the department store group and the 
Ohio jewelers, druggists, grocers and 
hardware dealers. Every form of ad- 
vertising support mentioned on the 
survey form was given a higher rank- 
ing by department stores than by the 
small independent stores, although the 
relative rating of each type of adver- 
tising was about the same—with mag- 
azines getting the highest vote; news- 
papers and store and window displays 
rated about equally, and radio adver- 
tising fourth. 

Price policies and quality of prod- 
ucts received the largest number of 
mentions, just as was true in the Ohio 
survey, but the relative attention paid 
to price policies was much*less in the 
case of these department store elec- 
trical appliance buyers and managers. 


How the Electrical 
Manufacturers were Rated 


Seventy-three manufacturers were 
mentioned, but the General Electric 
Company, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
Westinghouse, and Philco received 
more mentions than the other 69 com- 
bined. 

In the rating table, several divisions 
of the General Electric Company were 
combined. Out of the total 83 men- 
tions, 72 were for ‘General Electric 
Company’”’ and the others scattered be- 
tween Merchandising Division, the 
Mazda Lamp Division, the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Division, 
and the Refrigeration Division. In the 
rating table we have selected 26 man- 
ufacturers who received the largest 
number of mentions and show the rela- 
tive ranking of each company as re- 
ceived on net favorable mentions on 
each policy. By net favorable we mean 
the difference between favorable and 
unfavorable mentions. One company, 
for example, had 62 favorable men- 
tions on price policies and 3 unfavor- 
able mentions, leaving it with a net 
total of 59 favorable mentions. 

General Electric Company achieved 
No. 1 position on every policy, thus 
giving them a perfect score in the 
composite ranking. Landers, .Frary & 
Clark showed up in second place on 
every thing except radio advertising, 
and Westinghouse, Philco and Man- 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Wide World Photo 


When workers strike, what happens to sales prospects? Does it affect the country as 
a whole, or only parts of it? This article provides some helpful answers to these 
questions. 


How Are Strikes Affecting the 
ountrys Purchasing Power? 


HE frequency of strikes during 

recent months has brought to 

the fore the question as to how 

these strikes will affect the pur- 
chasing power of the nation. The 
situation in the textile industry makes 
this problem an important one for cur- 
rent consideration. By analyzing its 
economic implications we will attempt, 
herein, to show how the purchasing 
power of the several sections of the 
country involved will be affected by 
the textile strike. 

In order to attack this problem it 
is necessary to know what the source 
of purchasing power is and how it is 
distributed to the various factors of 
production. Purchasing power, in the 
economic sense, centers in productivity 
and the creation of utilities. All pur- 
chasing power is ultimately derived 
from this source. This is the basis of 
the axiom that people must produce 
(create utilities that have value) in or- 
der to consume. A description of the 
source of purchasing power was terse- 
ly presented in the National City Bul- 
letin for July, 1934: “The total of sales 
day by day is the total of available 
purchasing power (eliminating consid- 
eration of credit, which is a factor in 
prices, but based upon resources in re- 
serve Or promises to pay’’). For short 
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periods purchasing power can be 
created by the extension of credit— 
but credit is essentially a claim on fu- 
ture production, so that the definition 
given above takes into consideration 
this factor. 

Our next problem is to determine 
the distribution of this production. The 
economist divides distribution into 
four main divisions: rent, wages, inter- 
est, and profit. These are the returns 
to the four factors of production, 
namely, land, labor, capital, and enter- 
prise. Notice that there are four fac- 
tors in production and that labor is 
only one of the four; not the only 
factor in production. This has an im- 
portant bearing in considering the case 
of labor in the present strike as we will 
note below. 

Now what determines the share of 
each of these factors, especially that of 
labor? The contribution to the final 
product is the guiding point in decid- 
ing what share each factor shall re- 
ceive. The maximum share that labor 
can receive is determined by the total 
product, less the minimum shares that 
must be paid to the other factors. La- 
bor cannot receive more than this 
amount without causing a withdrawal 
of one or more of the other factors. 
The withdrawal of any factor of pro- 
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duction would mean a smaller total 
product. This in turn would lead to a 
smaller share to labor. This holds 
true even though the percentage of the 
total product received by labor is in- 
creased. Thus a policy, on the part of 
labor, to get more than its share of 
the product tends to defeat itself. 
(The shares of capital and enterprise 
are determined in a similar manner.) 

Under our present economy, the 
share which each factor should get is 
worked out through the price system. 
The value placed on each of the factors 
in the market place determines the 
distribution automatically. But from 
time to time the automatic working of 
the price system is interfered with and 
trouble arises. Labor feels that it is 
being underpaid, i.e., the share cis- 
tributed to labor is not, in labor's 
opinion, sufficient to offset the psy- 
chological costs (e.g., pain, sacrifi¢, 
fatigue, etc.) involved. As a result 
a strike is caused. When a strike con- 
mences productivity ceases and pur 
chasing power is no longer created by 
the group. 

In the above analysis we have c :t- 
lined the economic concept of purch \s- 
ing power and how the shares of e. ch 
factor of production are determin: d. 
However, there is a more realistic ty pe 
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of »urchasing power that must be con- 
sidered, i.e., dollar income. The in- 
div: ‘ual is interested primarily in how 
mary dollars he has with which to pur- 
chase goods and how much goods the 
doliars will buy. He receives his dol- 
lars as a result of productive activity 
out!ined above. The immediate effect 
of « strike on dollar income is to de- 
crease it. During the period of the 
strixe the income of the workers is 
severely curtailed, which means that 
the cotal purchasing power of labor is 
reduced. 

The question that interests the man- 
ufacturer, selling goods in the strike 
area, is, ‘Will the income paid to 
the laborers after the strike be sufficient 
to offset the reduction in income dur- 
ing the strike?” If it is not, and if 
the strike has been of long duration, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the 
sale of goods will be curtailed, because 
of the desire to build up resources 
(savings) depleted during the strike. 
On the other hand, if labor is striking 
for an increase of wages and receives 
that increase, part of the loss incurred 
during the strike will be made up and 
the market will remain as good as it 
was before. 


Is Labor Justified? 


If labor receives an increase in 
wages, an increase in unit costs will 
result and in time will necessarily mean 
higher prices for finished goods. The 
further question then arises as to 
whether higher prices tend to retard 
demand and in turn lead to the cur- 
tailment of the work available for la- 
bor. The answer, under present con- 
ditions, is “yes.” While it is true that 
labor in the industry in question has 
an increase in income and can there- 
fore afford to py the increased price 
which is asked by the industry, the 
same is not true for people employed 
in other industries. The result is a 
retardation in demand. This leads to 
a decrease in production and a decrease 
in the amount of laborers needed for 
that production. Thus the net result 
would appear to be adverse to labor 
even if the strike is successful. Now 
how do the above principles apply to 
the textile situation ? 

Cin it be truthfully said that labor 


ow 


In nection with the present textile 
strik is justified in its demand? This 
Is juestion which cannot be ade- 
quat~'y answered at the present time. 


How ver, the present statistical facts at 
han- indicate that the demands of la- 


bor at present are not warranted. 
Ways have increased sharply in the 
past year and hours have been re- 
duc: |. In addition, profits were prac- 


tical = nil despite the fact that the 
texti c industry was the most active of 
any “me in several years. In light of 
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the low ebb of profits and the large 
increases in wages, the conclusion is 
inescapable that labor is receiving its 
maximum share, as outlined above, 
and that further arbitrary increases in 
labor costs will scare capital and en- 
terprise away from the industry. 

All textiles are involved in the pres- 
ent strike situation, but the cotton in- 
dustry is the only one which has been 
affected seriously enough to warrant 
a discussion of its effects on purchas- 
ing power. Even in the case of cotton 
textiles, the situation is relatively un- 
important when considered in terms of 
the nation as a whole, or in relation 
to all other manufacturing industries. 
The following facts will clearly show 
the importance of the situation. 

Cotton goods manufacturing ranks 
first among all manufacturing indus- 
tries as regards the number of workers 
employed. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 400,000 workers (about 
1% of the gainfully employed) were 
employed in this industry at the close 
of August, 1934. During the first 
two weeks of the strike, it is estimated 
that about 50% of the workers were 
idle. Using the weekly wage figures 
obtained from the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, it is indicated that the direct 
loss in dollar purchasing power due to 
decreased wages has amounted to 


however, should be considered sepa- 
rately to show how serious the pur- 
chasing power of that state will be af- 
fected. Based upon the per cent of 
cotton textile employes to the total 
number of gainfully employed within 
each state (people engaged in agricul- 
ture considered) we find that Rhode 
Island would be the most seriously af- 
fected of all states. The other states 
in order of their importance are: 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Con- 
necticut, North Carolina, Georgia, 
New Hampshire, and Alabama. Thus 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts are 
more seriously affected than the south- 
ern states despite the fact that the two 
southern states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina have more textile work- 
ers than the New England states. This 
is so because of the more industrial- 
ized condition of these two states. 
The localities affected by the strike 
can be still further delimited. In the 
south the textile plants are quite wide- 
ly scattered. However, the principal 
districts of each state are as follows: 
The town of Greenville and surround- 
ing territory in South Carolina, Char- 
lotte and vicinity in North Carolina; 
Augusta, Georgia; Fall River and New 
Bedford in Massachusetts; Manchester, 
New Hampshire; and New London, 
Connecticut. In Alabama there seems 


Where the Textile Strike Will 
Affect Local Markets 


No. of 
Textile Workers 
By States 

(000) 
North Carolina ...... 91 
South Carolina ...... 71 
Massachusetts ....... 70 
rere 55 
BE © 6 oe esc eecan 27 
Rhode Island ........ 21 
New Hampshire ..... 13 
Connecticut ......... 10 
. Se 358 


% of % of Textile 
All Cotton Workers to Total 
Textile Workers Gainfully Employed 
Of Nation In State 
re ef 13.2 
17.8 16.0 
i722 16.2 
13.8 8.5 
6.8 4.6 
Ie - 18.3 
3.2 5.4 
¥ ay 13.3 

89.5 


about $2,750,000 per week. This is 
less than .2 of 1% of the total weekly 
wages of all manufacturers of the na- 
tion. Obviously for the nation as a 
whole, this decline is very insignificant. 

Nevertheless, the effect in some lo- 
calities will be very severe. The 
analysis in the table on this page will 
show which sections of the country 
will be most seriously affected. 

The eight states listed in the table 
above carry on approximately 90% of 
the total cotton goods manufacturing 
within the United States. Each state, 


to be no particular concentration. Dan- 
ville, Virginia, was also badly hit by 
the strike. Although the state of Vir- 
ginia is relatively unimportant, the city 
of Danville has one of the largest mills 
of the south. This mill is closed. 
Another factor which should be 
mentioned is the effect that the strike 
will have upon other businesses. For 
example, the southern states mentioned 
above are important producers of raw 
cotton. If the textile strike results in 
increased costs, the demand for the 
(Continued on page 278) 
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Designing to Sell 


‘“Brigsteel’”? Drawn Metal Kitchen 
Sinks to Replace Cast-Iron? 


ITCHEN sinks of drawn 
metal, all-porcelain—instead 
of the old cast-iron method 


—are making their debut in 
the plumbing trade. Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, their creator, 
is confident that the new styled line 
will revolutionize the kitchens of the 
nation. It is backing up that convic- 
tion with a heavy advertising and mer- 
chandising splurge. 

Briggs is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of automobile bodies. Estab- 
lished back in the early days of the 
automobile industry, the company had 
never produced anything except bod- 
ies until about three years ago, when 
the lessons learned from the depression 
dictated that it should diversify. 

As automobile bodies are made al- 
most exclusively of drawn steel stamp- 
ings, Briggs was a specialist, and its 
plants were fully equipped to produce 
almost any variety of such stampings. 
It was quite logical, therefore, that 
when the management concluded to 
diversify its line, they turned first to 
items that could be stamped out of 
drawn metal. They experimented with 
refrigerator cabinets, metal houses, 
aero-dynamic trains, plumbing fixtures, 
and other things some of which are 
still pending. They produced cabinets 
for electric refrigerators for a while, 
but decided the field did not provide 
just the opportunity they sought. 

They perfected an all-porcelain- 
enameled, drawn-metal kitchen sink 
and were told that was impossible. 
Then, those who had said such a thing 
was impossible tried to buy it outright, 
but it wasn’t and isn’t for sale. Briggs 
went to the leading manufacturers in 
the plumbing fixture field and proposed 
to let them distribute it, but each want- 
ed the line exclusively, and that did 
not appeal to Briggs. 

Had Briggs been some small con- 
cern or new beginner, conditions prob- 
ably would have been different. How- 
ever, with resources of $25,000,000, 
factories and machinery second to none, 
and engineers, stylists, and sales ex- 
perts already employed or available, 
Briggs declined to be dictated to. In- 
stead, they proceeded to establish their 
own sales outlets. 

The “Brigsteel’” sink was ready 
avout two years ago, but it was not 
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until recently that it became available 
in leading stores throughout the coun- 
try. Now it is being sold by depart- 
ment, hardware, furniture, and plumb- 
ing supply stores in all principal cities. 

Formed of a single sheet of crystal- 
etched, Armco ingot iron, the sinks 
are stamped and shaped on fifteen giant 
presses in the Briggs Detroit plant, 
each press capable of exerting hundreds 
of tons pressure. The enameling was 
jobbed out at first. Then the company 
bought an enameling plant and has 
been operating it twenty-four hours a 
day since March. Now it is rehabili- 
tating and equipping another plant, at 
a cost of half a million dollars, which 
will be devoted entirely to the plumb- 
ing line. 

When this plant goes into produc- 
tion, about the first of the year, J. A. 
Callahan, manager of the Diversified 
Products Division, says it will pro- 
duce a complete line of plumbing fix- 
tures, including sinks, bath tubs, 
laundry tubs, lavatories, and other 
items. All will be full porcelain- 
enameled drawn steel, instead of the 
conventional cast-iron, 

“This new line will unquestionably 
do for cast-irou plumbing fixtures ex- 
actly what the all-porcelain-enameled 
stove has already done for cast-iron 


stoves—it will make them obsolete,” 
Mr. Callahan says. 

“Our sinks are designed by fere- 
most stylists of this and other coun- 
tries. They have beauty. They are 
available in two-tone color combina. 
tions that are impossible in cast-iron. 
They are all acid- and heat-resisting, 
at no extra cost. They are some 70% 
lighter, yet they have strength to with- 
stand hundreds of times as much 
weight as will be placed upon them in 
the home. They cost 40% less, with 
no extra charge for acid-resisting ‘in- 
ish or for color, each of which cost 
25% extra in cast-iron. Made of a 
single stamping, the larger sizes cost 
so little more than the small ones that 
we sell about as many of the largest 
size as of the smallest. 

“We already have established out- 
lets for the sink in all principal cities, 
but we are not entirely satisfied with 
our distribution yet. You may say 
that we shall soon sell through exclu- 
sive distributors and dealers. That is, 
they will drop their obsolete cast-iron 
lines and concentrate exclusively on 
‘Brigsteel.’ We'll have a complete line 
for them by the first of the year and 
it will be merchandised aggressively.” 

“Brigsteel” sinks are now being ad- 
vertised in eight magazines, all in the 
building, architectural, and plumbing 
fields; Consumer advertising in 


women’s and other publications will 
probably begin soon after the first of 
the year. 


Swanky Sink: It’s not usual for a department store to show kitchen sinks in the disp!ay 


windows, but the “Brigsteel” is something different. 


Briggs Manufacturing Compeny, 


long an automobile body builder, enters the plumbing field with this sink which is 

stamped out of drawn metal—a process the experts said was mechanically impossi/le. 

Furniture, department and plumbing stores are featuring it now because of the inte est 
stirred by the governmental rehabilitation program. 
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used to be. 


Before and After: At the left is the Wiz Sales Slip Register, product of the American Sales Book Company, Ltd., as it 
It was efficient, of course, for almost every type of business used it, but decidedly ungainly looking. 


On 


h the right is the same machine after Walter Dorwin Teague redesigned it. The finish is of black lacquer and 
h chrome with the lever of black Bakelite. The new — is tamper-proof, and can be opened only with the 
iC proper Key. 
in 
ith 
‘n- Swanky Simplicity: (Right) 
p In packaging its Devon Milk 
Ost Pre-Facial, Kent of London 
a places the cleansing cream in 
ost a bowl of ivory composition 
hat with handle in colors to 
; match the boudoir or bath 
cst decorations, The complexion 
: brush fits snugly beside it in 
ut- & the ivory colored box, mak- 
es ing a display that catches the 
Le feminine eye. As is well 
ae known, it’s the package that 
say sells cosmetics. This one 
lu- & should therefore find favor 
is with the gals who appreciate 
me ; elegance without ostentation. 
i 
On —) Aero-dynamic Iron: Names of materials, silk, wool, etc., 
ine [| appear on the indicator of GE’s newest Hotpoint electric 
od iron. By turning the dial the proper ironing temperature 
y” for that particular material is automatically obtained. Note 
de also the streamlines and integral thumb rest in the handle. 
ad- In Metropolitan New York electrical utilities are plugging 
the the iron with outdoor advertising, which, however, does not 
ing mention GE. 


Si 
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Schenley Family Head: Redesign is to give the long product line of 
Schenley Distributors, Inc., a new family personality . .. make more 
people brand conscious . . . suggest fine old American liquor tradi- 
tions . . . but mainly bespeak the integrity, the substantiality of 
Schenley. That is what this new label and carton are expected to do 
for Old Schenley Rye, first of the family to benefit by the art and 
selling sense of George Sakier, art director of Schenley. He copied 
nothing European, adopted no trick shapes; retaining, instead, the 
standard American quart bottle proved practical by generations of 
use. His bold, simple, four-color label—mainly red against black— 
is an eye-catcher for dealers’ shelves. The Schenley “mark of merit” 
seal is continued, Each bottle is in a brilliant black wrapper carrying 
the label, in black and white, biased for attention value. 


New Ensemble Idea: In step with the growing tendency toward 
ensembled merchandise, Russel Wright designs ensembled living room 
accessories. Using cork, burnished copper, aluminum and chromium, 
he produces such articles as (left to right) flower pots, ash trays, 
cigarette boxes, reading lamps, smoking stands, and table lamps all 
harmonizing in a unified decorative scheme. Department stores, gift 
shops, smart furniture dealers are reported to have found public 
acceptance good. 
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What’s wrong with the 
packages and products 
shown here? Consumers 
‘have a grievance against 
each—grievances which 
may give the makers a 
hint for an important 
step in product improve- 
ment. Statements of con- 
sumers are printed below. 
Please read the paragraph 
of explanation. 


WHAT THIS DEPARTMENT Is DOING: 


More Consumers Register Peeves, Great 
and Small, in Package and Product Clinic 


Through its field staff and through 


Ross Federal Service research workers, SALES MANAGEMENT will periodically 
ask consumers to name branded products which, in their opinion, could be im- 


proved from the standpoint of either the product itself or the package. 
of the suggestions made will, of course, be impractical. 


Some 
But others may have 


definite value, and, if followed through, might result in a greater measure of 


approval from all consumers, and thus lead to greater sales. 


The editors hope 


manufacturers whose products turn up in these investigations will accept the 
suggestions in the right spirit and will not construe the presentation of them as 


any attempt to place their products in an unfavorable light. 
we have preserved the consumer’s words: 


Wall FOR GENERAL Foops: Two con- 
sumers in the last fortnight registered the 
same kick about the package for Diamond 
Crystal salt. Let Mrs. F of New 
York City voice it: ‘I’ve been pretty loyal 
to Diamond Crystal salt, but of late I’ve 
had trouble with the metal spout on the 
box—hbefore the salt is half gone the spout 
either falls into the box, or out of the box. I 
hate to stick it back in for fear it will 
fall out while I’m pouring, and to use the 
oblong slit in the box is most inconvenient.” 


MEMO FOR NORTHAM WARREN: Fre- 
quent kicks have bobbed up about the con- 
tainers for the various Cutex products. A 
number of women mentioned, however, 
that recent improvements in packages had 
met with their favor—especially the top 
of the polish remover bottle which elimi- 
nates much of the waste which often was 
incurred with the wide-mouthed old _bot- 
tle. Two kicks that seem justified: 

“I used to buy the large size tube of 
Cutex fingernail white, but I found that 
as I rolled the tube from the bottom, it in- 
variably split somewhere in the middle, 
with the result that the white oozed out 
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As nearly as possible, 


the side and made things generally quite 
messy. Now I buy the small size at Wool- 
worth’s, which I can use up without this 
trouble. I’ve also had trouble with the nail 
polish. To keep this from hardening, it 
is mecessary to screw the cap on_ very 
tightly after use. But when this is done, 
the bit of polish that naturally clings to 
the top of the bottle forms a seal between 
the bottle top and the cork ‘ceiling’ around 
the base of the brush. When forced upon 
the cork breaks, often spills into the polish 
—in any case spoiling the chance of again 
tightly closing the bottle 


ATTENTION Messrs. A. & P.: Here’s a 
howl: 

“Ann Page peanut butter has the type 
of top which has to be pried up. Not only 
is it difficult to open, but the top is al- 
ways bent just enough to keep it from 
being used again without exposing the con- 
tents of the jar to air and dust. Even 
if that top isn’t bent, it still is awkward 
to reuse. I’ve thrown out half of several 
jars due to spoilage (it probably isn’t real 
spoilage, but the butter hardens, the oil 
separates, and it just doesn’t look appetiz- 


ing any more) due to this, and I'm now J 
seeking a peanut butter which has a screw 
cap or some other closure more convenient.” 


DEAR Mr. PEABODY: Mrs. B , of 
Baltimore (and others) sends this sugges- 
tion: 

‘My family loves caramelized Eagle Brand 
condensed milk for dessert. But I find the 
can difficult to open neatly because of the 
softness of the metal used in it. (Often 
the can is bashed in on one side when | 
get it from the grocer!) If I grip the can 
firmly enough to use a can opener, it gets 
out of shape, spoils my chance of running 
a warm, wet knife around the contents be- 
fore removal, and spoils the chance of cut- 
ting neat and attractive round slices off the 
pudding when it’s out.” 


or irsiaart bt # 


A Druceoist GAVE Us THIS ONE: It’s 
about the Mennen talcum powder can: 

“The most troublesome package on my 
shelf is this one. The tin is not stiff 
enough;, the ‘shoulder’ of the can o/ten 
gives just enough to start leakage of the 
powder from the side, and I quite o‘ten 
have to turn my back to the customer 4s 
I wrap it to keep him—or her—from se« ing 
that the can is not in perfect condition.’ 


SuGAR GRIEVANCE: This from Detr it: 

“I prefer Domino sugar, but buy ano: her 
brand which has a pouring gadget. It 
I use Domino I either have to cut of 4 
corner of the box or cut three sides of the 
top lid, either of which leaves the pac! age 
open and subject to loss by spilling. .\nd 
sugar is the meanest product in the kitcnen 
to spill—how many times have you step ed 
on it, tracked it onto rugs, or mopped uP 
the stickiness that results if it happen: t? 
drop on a damp spot on the kitchen | 10- 
leum ?” 
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New Cigarette Cracks Markets 


with ‘‘Moist-Proof” Story 
by Air and Newspapers 


F you would put a new cigarette 

on the highly competitive Ameri- 
] can market you must have more 

than “just another cigarette’’; 
you must have one that’s outstandingly 
different. If you do not, then even 
strong advertising will not build up 
business after the first burst of public 
curiosity has been satisfied. 

Penn Tobacco Company of Wilkes- 
Barre learned this long ago. Today 
it is profiting by experience in the 
marketing of its new “Kentucky Win- 
ners,” a cigarette whose paper is in- 
tended to keep the tobacco from 
drying out. The tobacco blend is the 
best that Penn’s experts could de- 
velop; better, they think, than the 
average popular cigarette of the day. 
But the big selling idea is “It’s mois- 
ture-proof !” 

Kentucky Winners have gone 
through the fire in two big markets, 
Boston and Chicago, and they have 
weathered the sinking spell of public 
demand that always follows the first 
three or four weeks. They are now 
in process of repeating that perform- 
ance in the New York area. And a 
start has been made in Indianapolis. 

Thus, up to now, the test has been 
favorable. Penn Tobacco Company 
believes it has a strikingly different 
cigarette that smokers are going to 
keep on buying. So it plans further 
expansion of markets, says T. F. Flan- 
agan, vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising. 


No “After-First-Splurge” Lull 

The company, a 25-year-old manu- 
facturer of smoking and chewing 
tobaccos, recently enlarged by the pur- 
chase of 17 other companies that 
brought the total of Penn brands up 
to about 125—went into cigarettes 
Slowly. It scoured the world for 
good cigarette ideas before it decided 
to use “Humidor paper,” invented 
ani developed in France, After 
thoroughly trying out the new cigar- 
ett: for months last winter, it finally 
entered the New England market late 
In june. 


‘uthrauff & Ryan, advertising 
agency for Penn, employed radio 
aloe at the start. Sports programs 


were broadcast by a local sports celeb- 
rity Over nine stations of the Yankee 
network. Jobbers, aided by a handful 


of Penn salesmen, distributed dealer 
StOC XS. ‘ 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1934 


Response was immediate. The 
“moisture-proof” story got over. In 
a month more than 30,000,000 Ken- 
tucky Winners were sold. Then fol- 
lowed the inevitable slump. But radio 
continued steadily. It was backed up 
after the first eight weeks by 600-line 
shots weekly in the Boston Post, 
Globe, Herald-Traveler and Record. 
Sales began to climb again after a 
two weeks’ lull and they have been 
slanting upward ever since. 

Early in August the second start 
was made, Chicago was the field and 
WBBM the sstation. Results were 
almost identical with those in Boston, 
but no newspapers have been em- 
ployed yet. More than 50,000,000 
Kentucky Winners went into that 


Oneida Uses Novel Package 
and New Pricing Plan 


A new “gift package’ of Durez 
molded compound and a new pricing 
plan to consumers give Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., two merchandising aids 
this Fall that have never before been 
used by makers of silverware. 

Oneida, hunting for a package that 
would be ‘‘different,” decided to use 
molded compound instead of satin- 
lined paper boxes for several reasons. 
First, it would have woman appeal 
because of its beauty and double use- 
fulness—for jewels, gloves, and so on. 
Second, it would win better store dis- 
play and would set off silver against 
black strikingly. It would enable 
Oneida to impart an atmosphere of 
high quality at low manufacturing 
cost. 

So designers for General Plastics, 
Inc., working with G. N. Allen, 
Oneida’s vice-president, created two 
kinds of boxes. The larger one con- 
tains services for six, eight and 
twelve; the smaller is for half-dozen 
sets of extra forks, butter spreaders, 
teaspoons. 

Box bottoms are in black; tops in 
red, green or ivory with simple deco- 
rations in bas relief. While the sides 
of the boxes are fluted to catch spark- 
ling highlights, the usual beading and 
“ginger-bread” decorations are omit- 
ted. Simple lines and flutings make 
the packages look larger and more 
restful to the eye, in the opinion of 
the designers. 


region during the first three weeks. 
The sales curve has jiggled upward 
recently. 

About mid-August Penn started in 
New York. Another sports radio 
program was used over WMCA, but 
after the first week it was backed up 
by the usual 600-line newspaper 
space weekly in the Mirror, News, 
Herald-Tribune and Sun. This was 
to test a combination of air and 
printer’s ink. Results have not been 
announced. 

The latest market entry was in In- 
dianapolis, starting immediately after 
Labor Day. There the technique is 
slightly different. Newspapers alone 
—600 lines weekly in Star and News 
—are the selling tools, Penn expects 
to compare its limited effort in 
straight newspaper space with radio. 

Few salesmen and no promotion 
material have been used for Kentucky 
Winners up to now. The company 
tells its story to the people, stocks 
distributors and lets nature take its 


course. 


Oneida’s new molded box of black with 
colored top for sets or extra half-dozens. 


Oneida’s “quantity discount plan,” 
new in the silverware business, merely 
employs the well-known merchandis- 
ing principle, “ten-cents-each; three- 
for-a-quarter,” so long used in selling 
soup, shirts, flowers or what have you. 
Community plate in services for six 
now sell for $25 instead of the piece- 
by-piece price of about $30, and so 
on through the line. The molded 
“gift box’’ is thrown in as extra value. 

Oneida, through Geyer-Cornell 
agency, is telling the world about the 
new price plan and the new boxes in 
a magazine campaign starting in Sep- 
tember 15 Saturday Evening Post and 
running in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s and Photoplay until Christ- 
mas. Of course dealers are urged to 
use Oneida mats to tell the story in 
local newspapers. 
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Nation’s 


“Leading Try-out Medium” 


Again Proves Right to Title 


i 


moters. 


\ 


The Kansas City Star, chosen from among all 
American newspapers to carry the 13-week 
test campaign of the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, attracts 17,960 new orders 
and outdoes highest expectation of the pro- 


XN 


id 


T was not by chance the representatives of the 
American Laundry Machinery Company of Cin- 
cinnati, O., chose The Kansas City Star as the 

first newspaper in America to carry the advertising 

of a “damp wash” promotion campaign they had 
originated. 


From the start The Kansas City Star was given seri- 
ous consideration for this honor, because advertising 
executives and advertising agency men have long 
recognized Kansas City as the nation’s leading try- 
out city and The Kansas City Star as the nation’s 
leading try-out medium. 


‘“‘National Campaign” a Flop 


Some years back the laundry interests invested a 
cool 4 million dollars in a “‘national campaign” of a 
general, educational nature. The outcome of that 
effort was a disappointment. While it may have 
produced some benefit in good will, it lacked the 
vital touch of point-of-sale interest and did not 


yield any appreciable increase in laundry business. 


Recalling this ‘‘national’’ failure, the laundry people, 
in working out the details of the new campaign, de- 
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termined to give the newspapers a trial this time and 
to use specific, down-to-earth selling copy, making 
a definite price for a definite size bundle. The idea 
finally agreed upon was to do 16 pounds of damp 
wash for 49 cents. 


Importance of Right Start 


The plan was to launch the scheme in one city first 
In the light of 
what had befallen the “‘national campaign’’ it was 
important that no mistake be made at the start. It 
was important to select the right city and the richt 
newspaper, so as to get off on the right foot and 
insure the promotion of the idea in other cities. 


and then proceed to other cities. 


To make assurance doubly sure, agency representa- 
tives of the American Laundry Machinery Company 
visited not only Kansas City, but several other 
“likely cities.” They investigated potential response, 
newspaper coverage and advertising costs in each 
of the various markets. Kansas City and The Sitar 


possessed such outstanding qualifications they were — 


soon agreed upon for the initial campaign. 


Thirty-seven Kansas City laundries consented to 
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having the trial damp wash offer advertised over 


their signatures. 


The campaign consisted of an advertisement of six 
full columns in The Sunday Kansas City Star each 


week for 13 weeks. 


Results Surprised Sponsors 
The laundry people thought they were guessing high 
when they predicted 10,000 new accounts would 
result from the campaign. This optimistic estimate 
was actually exceeded by nearly 80%. The number 


of new orders during the 13-week period was 
17,960. 


Damp wash sales up.......... 
Damp wash—in dollars—up.... 300% 


That the damp wash business did not “‘bleed’’ the 
other laundry services is indicated in the following 


percentages of gain at the end of the 13-week 
period: 


All family service up.......... 
All family service (dollars) up.. 15% 


A Local Follow-Up Campaign 


Before the 13-week period had expired, the local 
laundry owners, many of whom had been skeptical 
of results at the start of the venture, pooled together 
to finance a campaign of their own to follow up the 
original schedule. That campaign, like the original 
Up to Au- 
gust 25 the total of new damp wash orders was 
25,331. 


try-out, is appearing only in The Star. 


Harry H. Gillpatrick, chairman of the local adver- 
tising committee, says the increase in bundles and in 
revenue is only part of the benefit accruing from the 
campaign. According to Mr. Gillpatrick, the adver- 
tising put new life and hope in the laundry industry 
from wagon men to top executives at a time when 


the depression was bearing down cruelly and causing 


many women to desert the laundries and dig out 
their washtubs. 


“Revolutionary,” says Mr. Gillpatrick, “‘is the best 
word I can think of to describe the stimulating and 
inspiring effect of this campaign upon the whole 
laundry personnel from top to bottom.” 


All Eyes on Kansas City 


So far as laundry interest was concerned, the eyes 
of the nation were on Kansas City. Laundry oper- 
ators everywhere watched the Kansas City experi- 
ment. Now similar campaigns are being launched 


in several other cities. 


This advertising was a perfect “set-up” for The 
Star. It was addressed to women. The Star reaches 
more women by direct carrier service than any other 
newspaper in America. It reaches women AT 
THEIR HOMES. It puts the advertising right where 
it belonged and, as already stated, the results were 
nearly double the highest prospective mark set by 
the advertisers. 


The Star Used Exclusively 


Another point (and an important one), the entire 
No other 
medium and no other type or sort of advertising was 
used—just The Star. By adopting that plan, the 
laundry people had enough money to make a real 


effort was concentrated in The Star. 


splash, to put their story over in a big way, to do 
an effective, adequate selling job. 


While surpassing the forecasts of the advertisers, 
the results were right in line with The Star’s record 
on similar projects and right in line with its reputa- 
tion as the national try-out medium. 


The Star pulls superlatively because The Star has 
what it takes to bring superlative returns—home cir- 
culation, women as well as men readers, public con- 
fidence, low advertising rate and 100 per cent cover- 
age of its market. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
The Nation’s Try-out Medium 


EVENING 305,113 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1934 


MORNING 302,012 


SUNDAY 316,748 
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Some Stumbling Blocks in the 
Path of Private Brands 


LARGE and successful manu- 
facturer, who has never made 
anything but his own na- 
tionally advertised line of 

goods, called the other day to discuss 
the advisability of handling certain 
situations that have arisen in his in- 
dustry by getting out either one line 
of special brands to be sold nationally, 
or a number of special brands to be 
given to distributors on an exclusive 
sales basis for different territories. His 
idea in doing this was to maintain the 
present business in his nationally ad- 
vertised line, while increasing his sales 
and meeting certain new competition 
by using special non-advertised brands 
sold at a lower price. In discussing the 
problem of this manufacturer, I sug- 
gested that we review a few of the 
experiences of other manufacturers 
who have put out special brands along 
with their standard brands. 


Is It the Easiest Way? 


Here is a manufacturer who for 
years has sold his nationally advertised 
brand through jobbers and retailers. 
The goods, of high quality, have dem- 
onstrated consumer acceptance, are 
therefore easily sold and are popular 
with both jobbers and retailers. The 
mail order houses and chain stores, 
because of the popularity of this 
brand, have tried to buy direct from 
the manufacturer, But his jobbers and 
retailers insist that he refrain from 
selling his regular brands to these 
mail order houses and chain stores be- 
cause of their cut price competition. 
This manufacturer, therefore, decided 
that an easy way to sell jobbers and 
retailers on the one hand, and to get 
the business of the mail order houses 
and the chain stores on the other, was 
to put out a special brand, without his 
name, to be sold to the mail order 
houses and chain stores only. This 
special brand was not nationally adver- 
tised and the name of the manufac- 
turer did not appear on the goods or 
boxes. 

Then, too, this manufacturer not 
only put out this special brand of his 
own, but whenever a purchaser could 
buy a sufficient quantity he was willing 
to make a line for him covered by his 
own special brand name. 

His goods were sold by the mail 
order houses and chain stores on a 
price basis. What happened? The 


mail order houses and chain stores, in 
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BY 
SAUNDERS 
NORVELL 


Because they sometimes do 
not realize all the hazards 
attendant upon the sale of 
private brand goods, some 
companies get into this field 
only to realize later that they 
have jeopardized one or more 
of their national brands 
which represent by far the 
greater share of the firm’s in- 
vestment. All is not smooth 
sailing with private brands, 
Mr. Norvell shows in this 
article. Even when they look 
well on paper, they often 
turn out to be boomerangs. 


their catalogs and advertisements, 
stated that this special brand was made 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
the country. They stated also that 
there were no better goods on the 
market, guaranteed their quality, and 
then called attention to the low price 
at which the goods were offered. Con- 
sumers bought these goods and found 
them to be of excellent quality. In 
fact, they could not find any differ- 
ence between the special brand and 
the nationally advertised one. 
Naturally, the business in these spe- 


cial brands increased, and it was not 
long before the jobbers and retailers 
were complaining to the manufacturer 
of the competition brought about by 
his special brands. Many of them 
called on him and asked that he sell 
the special brand to them at the same 
low price he was making to the mail 
order houses and chains. Many of 
them claimed. they could do a better 
business in this special non-advertised 
brand at the low price than they could 
in the manufacturer’s own nationally 
advertised brand. This, of course, was 
most disconcerting to the manufactur- 
er, as it was not his idea to change his 
customers from his national brand to 
the special one. His idea had been 
to use the special brand only to gather 
in new customers. 

It was our conclusion, after review- 
ing not only the case of this one manu- 
facturer but of a number of similar 
cases, that more often than not such 
manufacturers ultimately find them- 
selves in difficulties with their main 
sources of distribution—that is, their 
jobbers and retailers. Leaving out the 
question of price, there are other rea- 
sons for this. Every manufactured 
product has its peculiarities. Every 
special brand is soon recognized as 
the output of a certain well-known 
manufacturer. Not only do the mail 
order houses say in their catalogs that 
these goods are manufactured specially 
for them by nationally known manu- 
facturers, but in their retail stores their 
clerks openly state the fact that the 
goods are made by such-and-such a 
manufacturer, and that the quality of 
goods is just the same as that of his 
own brand. It is a case of manufac- 
turers attempting to ride two horses, 
one their nationally advertised brands 
at high prices, and the other, their spe- 
cial brands at low prices. 


Cutting His Own Throat 


A study of such cases seems to indi- 
cate, if the business of a manufacturer 
is largely with the jobbers and inde- 
pendent retailers, that such a policy 
will undermine the manufacture: in 
the eyes of his largest distribu‘ors. 
However, it must be admitted that 
some manufacturers, especially the 
smaller ones, have gotten away with 
this plan year after year, appar: atly 
not very disturbed by the jobbers and 
independent retailers. In such. cases 
the comparative insignificance of the 
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manufacturer works in his favor. A 
small manufacturer can do things 
quietly without being checked up; that 
would be impossible for a large, well- 
known manufacturer, whose goods 
have an unusually high standing with 
the trade. 

We considered another case. A 
group of manufacturers in the food 
line, for instance, puts out a complete 
line of products under a special brand 
owned by a sales agency, each of these 
manufacturers at the same time selling 
his own nationally advertised brand. 
In the case of the development of a 
complete line of products under a 
special brand name, the appeal is made 
to the local jobber by giving him an 
exclusive territory on this one brand. 
He is told he will not suffer from 
competition with the national brands, 
even of the same goods. (Often the 
jobber carries both lines.) It is 
pointed out to him that the national 
brands are sold to everybody. There is 
no exclusive territory. As a result, a 
strange situation develops. In some 
territories more of the special brands 
are sold by jobbers than of the na- 
tional brands of the same manufactur- 
ers. In this situation the manufacturer 
figures that, with this special brand ar- 
rangement, he will add to his total 
business and will also meet the com- 
petition of other manufacturers’ 
brands probably «selling ata lower 
price than his nationally advertised 
one. The manufacturers encouraging 
these selling organizations are build- 
ing up a “Frankenstein’’ which sooner 
or later will become a real competitor 
of their national brands. The selling 
appeal is the attraction of exclusive 
sale, the freedom of action enjoyed 
and the ability by reason of a lower 
price to give both the jobber and re- 
tailer a more satisfactory profit spread 
in the sale of the goods. 


Loyalties Must Be Considered 


From the standpoint of a cleancut 
sales policy on the part of the manu- 
facturer and loyalty to the jobbers who 
are selling his own brand, the sound- 
ness of building up outside sales by 
this method is questionable, 

Nor is the path for the special brand 
made outright for a single jobber 
under that jobber’s own name without 
its serious hazards. Im years past, 
when there were many large and pow- 
erful national jobbers in all lines, 
many of these special brands proved 
to be quite successful. Here again 
the exclusive sale idea, with a possi- 
bility of better profits both for the 
jobber and the retailer, was the lure 
that built up special brand business. 
The jobber had his own brand. He 
sold a complete line of goods to his 
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customers under this brand. No one 
manufacturer could have so complete a 
line as the jobber, who would have 
various kinds of goods manufactured 
by different manufacturers under his 
special brand. So the lure was a very 
complete line, exclusive sale, and better 
profits which accrued because of the 
lack of competition. 

The danger to the manufacturer in 
putting out special brands in this man- 
ner was that if the goods were the 
same quality as his own brand he 
would gradually eliminate himself 
from the national market and find his 
business drifting more and more to 
special brands. We know of a num- 
ber of manufacturers in various lines 
who lost much of their business for 
this reason, some of them even being 
forced out of business as a result of 
this policy. The lure to the manufac- 
turer in making such brands was, first, 
the large orders he received from the 
larger distributors, next the elimina- 
tion of advertising of his own brand, 
and, last, the elimination of his own 
sales force. A partner in such a fac- 
tory or one salesman could cover the 
entire territory, make arrangements for 
the sale of special brands with jobbers, 
and so the cost of both advertising and 
selling was practically eliminated. 
However, the penalty of this policy 
was the eventual disappearance of the 
name of this manufacturer and his na- 
tional brand from the market. 


Penny-Wise Procedure 


This phase of the matter was illus- 
trated especially in the cutlery busi- 
ness. Certain cutlery manufacturers, 
who originally sold their own brands, 
were tempted to make special brands 
for jobbers. They made satisfactory 
goods and these brands built up a 
large volume. However, when the 
craze for cheap cutlery developed with 
the depression, the jobbers selling 
these special brands of cutlery de- 
manded lower and lower prices from 
the manufacturers to meet the competi- 
tion of the cheap cutlery manufactur- 
ers, and as these prices could not be 
made on the same quality of goods 
(these manufacturers actually did not 
know how to make cheaper goods) 
they were eliminated from the market. 
They lost their business, sold their re- 
maining goods at auction and shut up 
shop. Very well known brands that 
had been favorably accepted for many 
years by the trade disappeared from 
the market. The quality of special 
brand cutlery declined as a result. 

From the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer, the bane of the special brand 
system is in the fact that usually this 
brand is owned by the customer, and 
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Film Attacking Chain Stores 


Begins National Circulation 


“Forward America,” a one-hour 
film attack upon chain stores, is be- 
ginning to gain distribution through- 
out the country. The picture, some- 
what rough and tumble from the tech- 
nical standpoint, was produced by 
Economic Films, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, with the idea that 


“groups of independent stores will 


show it, city by city and town by town, 
to audiences of consumers in theatres, 
armories and other public halls. 

Frank R. Wilson, former publisher 
of Midwest newspapers, ten years an 
executive with a film finance compan; 
and recently chief of the NRA or- 
ganization division at Washington, 
heads Economic Films, Inc. He 
said, at a showing of the film in New 
York this month, that he is farming 
out national distribution of “Forward 
America” to state managers. They 
are expected to interest chambers of 
commerce and various local groups. 

Mr. Wilson’s description of the 
film runs thus: ‘It shows how the 
chains and mail-order houses drain 
communities of their capital; destroy 
local markets for farm products and 
labor; destroy property values through 
destructive price-cutting; how they 
enslave manufacturers; lower stand- 
ards of living through exercising a 
constantly depressing effect on wages 
and incomes; how, through their re- 
fusal to absorb local products of farm 
and factory, they have added to the 
cost of distribution, creating a situa- 
tion under which farmers are impov- 
erished by being forced to ship their 
products long distances. 

“The picture is dedicated to the 
American housewife. It explains to 
her how she is victimized through the 
use of ‘loss leaders,’ to believe that 
she is getting bargains when she is 
actually being duped. It shows her 
how, by sending her money away from 
home, she is trading her husband out 
of his job; destroying the value of 
her home, and adding to the national 
problem of unemployment. It shows 
how, through mass production and 
mechanization of industry, millions 
have lost their jobs and the nation 
plunged into the worst unemployment 
panic known in history. It points the 
way to put these millions back to 
work; breathe new life into American 
communities by keeping money ai 
home, and appeals for cooperation 
with the NRA codes and the Presi 
dent’s Recovery Program; supports 
the efforts of states to make alien- 
owned chains pay their just share of 
taxes, and shows how to rebuild the 
community spirit which made America 
a great and prosperous nation.” 
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Pa:xt represents itself universally —even 
ght—in large areas of color. 


, likewise, does OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 


The two are closely related in basic char- 
ristics. And in function, each is an in- 
spensable tool of the other. Much of our 
oor display is paint...and g. 
So ued . h f LSS 
is, at the same time, the means of ,@qgy% 


adv 


For nearly seventy years — / 


‘rtising and selling paint. S 


since the time of its estab- 
lishment as a small shop 
in Cleveland — the 
Sherwin-Williams 


y sagtts. en 


Company, world’s largest makers of paints 
and varnishes, has been a consistent user 
of Outdoor Advertising, a potent imple- 
ment of business. 


As a result the trademark of the familiar 
paint can pouring over the globe is known 
to millions. Sherwin-Williams Company 
attributes much of the S-W brand pref- 

erence, trademark recognition and 
dealer identification to its use of 
the outdoor medium. 


Quoting Mr. G. A. Martin, 
president of Sherwin- 


Williams: “The peo- 
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-overing the Earth” from Cleveland 


ple retain impressions made by color on the eye 
as they travel the highways.We are great believ- 
ers in this method of keeping our name and 
trade-mark constantly before the public. No 
advertising program of ours would be complete 
without a substantial allotment for outdoor 
painted display.” 
“ « ~ 

The power of Outdoor Advertising, in giving 
impetus and momentum to sales, has been 
proved many times, and for many different 
kinds of merchandise. Complete facts, sug- 
gesting its possibilities for application to 
your product and your selling plans, will be 
supplied on request. 


Cigarette Vendor Right in 
Home Baffles Borrowers; 
Countless Possible Outlets 


WO thousand New York fam- 

ilies in the last few weeks have 

started the habit of buying their 

cigarettes at home. And af 
home means not the home town nor 
the neighborhood store but their own 
front rooms. In Park and West End 
avenues, Riverside Drive and other 
rather fussy localities the families are 
buying from “merchandising humi- 
dors.” And they are beginning to take 
the weekly arrival of the vending serv- 
ice person almost as much for granted 
as the daily appearance of the milk- 
man, 

Not quite so much for granted to 
be sure, because of the relative nov- 
elty of this convenience, and because 
they have gained by it, without cost, a 
new piece of furniture. 

The piece—an end table, a magazine 
rack or similar small unit of walnut, 
attractively designed—conceals the 
vending mechanism. Open the long, 
narrow door in front and you see a 
slot. Drop 15 cents in the form of two 
coins in the slot and out comes your 
package of cigarettes. The cigarettes 
may be all of one brand, or you may 
vary the brands, as you prefer. Once 
a week or oftener—depending on the 
smoking habits of the individual fam- 
ily, which the service person rapidly 
gets to know—the coins are collected, 
the supply replenished. Even if your 
family are but occasional smokers, a 
concealed “freshener” keeps the ciga- 
rettes right. 


Shun Words ‘Vending Machine’ 


The device is not called a vending 
machine. It is known as the Howard 
Home Humidor. C. B. Howard Com- 
pany, New York, is responsible. They 
have taken the first definite steps to- 
ward moving the mountain of distri- 
bution to the consumer, 

There are about 1,400,000 retail 
store outlets in the country; about 
29,000,000 families or “homes.”” Some 
people do not go out to stores and 
buy, even with some inclination and 
money. There are interruptions and 
indispositions; and the stores are not 
always open. 

So Ray Rice, president of the How- 
ard Company, and his associates set 
out to overcome this obstacle in a way 
that would be worth while both to 
consumers and themselves. There 
arose immediately a lot of in-between 
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This good-looking 
Home Humidor, with 
a score of uses, con- 
ceals a_ coin-in-the- 
slot vendor for ciga- 
rettes. More than 
2,000 New York fam- 
ilies of the better 
class have installed 
them in recent weeks 
because of their con- 
venience. The service 
man calls once a 
week, 


problems: What type of products 
could be profitably serviced? What 
type of dispensers? How should they 
look, and where should they be placed 
in the home? 

The Howard people were new to 
the vending-machine business. Their 
specialty has been games. They have 
devised games, some of which have a 
bit of internal ‘‘machinery.”” They are 
not lacking in ingenuity. 

At first they developed beverage 
vendors. These were discarded. Con- 
sumption, they decided, would not be 
dependable enough to make the serv- 
ice profitable. The vendors had to be 
bulky (gly may be another name for 
it), and placed in a pantry where they 
would probably have been out of sight 
and out of mind. 

A small, compact, consistently used 
product, with a good unit profit, was 
what was needed. Cigarettes, they 
decided, were the only one to meet 
these specifications. 

The idea of concealing-yet-revealing 
the cigarette vendor had not yet come 
to them. They wanted to create a de- 
vice that would be a vendor only, but 
that would be attractive enough to put 
on full view in the home. They called 
in some professional designers. After 
weeks of designing and meditating the 
designers gave birth to their brain 
children. They were, as Mr. Rice says, 
a heterogeneous lot. ‘They resembled 
stove-pipes, flour-bins, cannon balls, 
cookie jars—everything but a Model 
T Ford. And still they were nothing 
but camouflaged vending machines. 
All were made of sheet iron. And 
always, in a most conspicuous spot, 


was the telltale slot for a nickel and 
a dime. . . . Certainly, none of them 
would ever reach a living-room.” 

Then came to the Howard people, 
without benefit of the professional de- 
signers, the idea of incorporating the 
machine in various pieces of furniture, 
A hundred or more styles of cabinets, 
tables, chests, etc., were made. From 
these were chosen six models repre- 
sentative of various periods in furni- 
ture design from the classic to the 
modern. At least one, Mr. Rice thinks, 
will harmonize with the furnishings 
of any living-room. Their use, in 
addition to serving as humidors, is 
quite as varied. They can serve as end 
tables, lamp tables, console tables, 
drop-leaf tables, magazine and book 
tables. Within was placed the hu- 
midor and a simple slug-proof mecha- 
nism. 


Manhattan Debut 


Before introducing them to vending 
machine licensee prospects, and to the 
public generally, C. B. Howard Com- 
pany started last month a widespread 
test in the New York Metropolitan 
area. 

In a folder to 1,500 hand-picked 
prospects, all of them in the “better” 
localities, Mr. Rice told how “you can 
enjoy absolutely free the use of one 
of the beautiful Howard Home He- 
midors” illustrated on inside pages. 
He mentioned the different uses of the 
pieces, the retail value of each being 
“at least $18.” (Continued on p. 256) 
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of Sales Strategists 
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The three great morning papers of the 
COAST, the Los Angeles Examiner, the San 
Francisco Examiner and the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, offer to advertisers a service of 
exceptional effectiveness :— 


They offer COLOR in their regular black 
and white pages... COLOR, which gives sky- 
line visibility to your advertising ... COLOR, 
which makes possible a good presentation of 
your product ... COLOR, which assures un- 
questioned dominance. 


re GOAS 


Through the use of COLOR, many oxtstanding sales-records have 


been established. As proof-positive of its effectiveness, the 41 
national advertisers, listed at the left, used 19.6 per cent more 
space in COLOR during the first six months of this year than in 
THE ENTIRE YEAR OF 1933. 


The outstanding sales strategists of today are those whose methods 


are sufficiently unusual to command attention . . . and induce 
action .. . COLOR on the COAST, in the Los Angeles Examiner, 
the San Francisco Examiner, and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
offers exactly the extra force needed. 


Ask the nearest Boone man for details of the service and of 


its low extra cost. 


pEATTLE 
POST-INTELLIGENCER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


| SR RNIN ATTIRE 


“There is one string attached: We 
are making a bid for your cigarette 
business. And in return we offer you 
a brand new service a service 
that can easily become as indispensa- 
ble as that furnished by the milkman 
and the breadman.”’ 

Inside each humidor, he continued, 
is a magazine (vending machine or 
similar phrases are not employed). He 
told what the magazine is for and 
what you do about it, concluding: 

"For the present but a limited num- 
ber of Howard Home Humidors will 
be placed in private homes . . . and 
they will be confined to households 
with two or more cigarette smokers.” 

Inside was a postage-paid post card 
on which prospects were to check 
humidor model and cigarette brand 
preferred and number of smokers in 
their home. 

In addition the Howard people pre- 
pared 100 copies of an album about 
the plan for presentation to tenants in 
apartment houses. 

The plan has taken hold. Fifteen 
hundred folders and 100 albums (pre- 
sented by four Howard field men) 
brought in 2,000 applications in three 
weeks. Nearly all of these applica- 
tions have been filled. The Howard 
service people are now busy refilling 
magazines and collecting the money. 

The service people are being care- 
fully trained. Their honesty, man- 


ners and appearance are scrutinized. 
They carry identification cards now, 
and soon will wear uniforms. Mr. Rice 
expects that young women will be 
called on to do most of this job— 
because women are the chief occu- 
pants of homes during the day and 
because a lot of women aren't 
“dressed” till noon. The servicers 
average about 50 calls a day. In sub- 
urban and rural districts they will have 
cars. 

In color spreads and inserts in vend- 
ing machine and tobacco retailer 
papers C. B. Howard Company has 
just issued a call for licensees. It may 
be a false alarm. Mr. Rice is not sure 
yet whether or not the company will 
do business with licensees. That will 
depend on the kind of applicants re- 
ceived. He is pretty careful about 
this, A few shysters might ruin what 
appears to him to be a most promising 
method of distribution. The Howard 
people may develop the service na- 
tionally through their own organiza- 
tion. They already have branches in 
seven cities—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

The advertising is in charge of Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Company, William 
Dasheff account executive. News- 
paper advertising in smaller towns, 
first in New York Met. Area, then in 
others, is contemplated. 


Graybar Quits as Manufacturer; 
Will Market Variety of Brands 


New 
York and 73 other cities, largest dis- 
tributor of electric equipment, has 
decided to stop making its own line 
of products and to concentrate wholly 


Graybar Electric Company, 


on the marketing of others. At a 
meeting held by Graybar at Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, September 11, 
executives admitted that the company 
has been ‘unsuccessful’ in function- 
ing “both as manufacturer and dis- 
tributor.”’ 

In its 65 years Graybar has found 
that “the business of manufacturing 
and promoting the sale of a device 
represents one problem; and the busi- 
ness of distributing that device repre- 
sents quite another. The adage that 
says it is difficult to carry water on 
both shoulders is as applicable to 
business as it is to life in general, as 
we have found in attempting to be 
manufacturer, promoter and _ dis- 
tributor at the same time. . 

“One of the most important ele- 
ments in the sale of appliances is, of 
course, sales effort in the field. We 
have found that a distributing type of 
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organization functions best when it is 
aided and abetted by supplementary 
sales effort of well-trained specialized 
salesmen supplied by the manufac- 
turer. As a distributor we would get 
this selling aid. As a manufacturer 
and distributor, we were never able 
effectively to develop it. 

“As a manufacturer we were al- 
ways harassed by problems of patents, 
design, manufacturing schedules, and 
so on, foreign to our business. As 
a distributor we are free to 
devote all our efforts to the 
problems of distribution and sales.’ 

Offshoot of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, and for many 
years known as the Supply Department 
of Western Electric Company, A. T. 
& T. subsidiary, Graybar has always 
functioned primarily as a distributor. 
It now carries 60,000 items in its 
catalog, only a very small fraction of 
which it manufactures. Impressed 
with its responsibility as a distributor, 
however, Western Electric and later 
Graybar followed a policy of design- 
ing their major home appliances 


(starting with the electric iron, fore 
runner of the present complete line) 
and of selling them under its trade 
name. 

As the business grew, and the prod 
ucts of many other manufacturer: 
were carried by the Graybar distribut 
ing houses, in addition to Graybar’s 
own, the company refused to submerg: 
its identity and to lessen its own re 
sponsibility. 

Eight years ago was developed th« 
Graybar Tag as the means of identi 
fying Graybar with every shipment ot 
electrical equipment, “regardless ot 
whose mame or names were on thai 
equipment. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been spent in all forms 
of advertising to build an acceptance 
for that tag.” 

Presently the tag was dressed up, 
its scope widened, and on it appeared 
the legend, ‘Distributed and Guaran- 
teed by Graybar.” 


To Play Up Guarantee 


Under the new plan the company 
intends to place even more emphasis 
on the tag and the dual guarantee— 
of manufacturer and of distributor 
—which it symbolizes. “Our adver- 
tising and promotion department is 
developing special promotional helps, 
such as window displays, decal- 
comanias, posters,” the executives ex- 
plained, ‘‘to tie the dealer into this 
activity and to synchronize our activ- 
ities with the promotion and adver- 
tising of our various manufacturers. 

“It seems to us that our own 
activities, supplemented by those of a 
dozen or more outstanding electrical 
manufacturers, will give to the Gray- 
bar company a position in the appli- 
ance business immeasurably 
stronger than it ever could be under 
the old policy. There can be no 
question that a Graybar distributing 
house offering such lines as Kel- 
vinator refrigerators, Thor washers 
and ironers, Royal vacuum cleaners, 
Colonial radio sets, Toastmaster prod- 
ucts, Sunbeam appliances, etc.,”” plus 
the activities of such companies and 
of Graybar, “will make a strong ad- 
vertising and promotional set-up’ and 
“an economically sound and com- 
mercially powerful sales organization. ’ 

Graybar is now selling as much as 
25% of the output of certain appli- 
ance manufacturers. 


Defending Edible Oils 


The newly formed Institute of Americon 
Fats and Oils at Washington is starting : 
movement to bar cheap foreign edible oi!s 
and permit easier interstate trade in home- 
grown margarine. A billion pounds of 
American fats and oils are now stored with 
no market while cotton and peanut grow- 
ers suffer, says C. O. Moser, Institute hea. 
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10 YOU WANT “ 


FISH STORIES” 


OR FACTS ABOUT NEBRASKA? 


Do you know the real truth about 
Nebraska’s buying power? Do you 
know that, in spite of reduced 
yields, Nebraska farmers will have 
$24,056,337 more from their planted 
crops than they have averaged the 
past three years? 

This does not include $26,500,000 
from corn forage and $12,000,000 
from straw—crops never sold in 
past years. 

In addition, estimated 1934 mar- 
keting of live stock will bring 
$95,000,000. Butterfat, poultry and 
eggs will add $27,000,000. 


Big Boom in Retail 
Sales 


Ask any Nebraska merchant. He 
wil! tell you that folks are buying 
like in °29 and ’30. He is ordering 
new goods. Stocking his shelves. 
Turning his merchandise faster than 
In the past 3 years. His customers 
are in a buying mood. Copious 


rains in past few weeks have made 
them optimistic. 
Furthermore, bank clearings are 


up 31% in August over same 
month 1933. 


Chart Shows Mam- 
moth Gains 


These U. S. Government figures 
show the tremendous increase in 
crop values. We publish them to 
put a stop to certain “fish stories” 
that have been whispered about 
Nebraska by misinformed people. 


Big Opportunity for 
Sales 


Sales and advertising executives 
will find Nebraska one of the profit- 
able markets this fall. Go after it 
hard—now—and get your share of 
Nebraska’s extra money—because 
Nebraska folks have the money to 
spend. 


THESE FACTS PRESENTED BY THE 


PUBLISHERS of NEBRASKA 


Facts Say: ““Now Is the Time to Advertise in 


NEBRASKA” 


SF 2eTEMBER 15, 1934 


Facts Show Nebraska’s 
Farm Income at Highest 
Point in Past Four Years 


AAA Cash Benefits Plus 
Double Prices Boost Farm 
Buying Power by $24,056,337 


August Retail Sales and 
Bank Clearings Show Big 
Gain over Same Month 1933 


CASH CRAIN! FICURES“* 


Source Average 1934 


for Market value 
"31, "32, ‘33 Aug. 30 


Spring Wheat 
Winter Wheat 


$ 57,660,333 
959,666 


$ 16,000,000 
1,076,000 
16,500,000 
4,341,000 
1,920,000 
4,032,000 
35,347,000 
10,080,000 


13,985,000 
8,250,333 


4,736,333 
3,635,333 


Sugar Beets 
Other Crops 
Corn-Hog Benefits .... 
Wheat Benefits ....... 
Equity in Corn Under 


3,500,000 
2,500,000 
30,230,000 
5,759,000 


12,950,000 


Totals $120,178,663 $144,235,000 


NET GAIN—1934 OVER PREVIOUS 3-YR. AVER. 
$24.056.337.00 


NOT INCLUDING FOLLOWING CROPS 
NEVER PREVIOUSLY SOLD: 


Corn forage . $26,500,000 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture figures 
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LORIDA citrus growers, buyers 

and shippers will spend a mil- 

lion dollars to advertise that 

state’s fruits during 1935. The 
cooperative ad fund is one portion of 
the program adopted by 2,000 citrus 
individuals and organizations at a re- 
cent convention at Orlando. Of even 
greater importance to the industry is 
its acceptance of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration’s plan for 
shipment of Florida fruits to north- 
ern markets. 

Thus under the guidance of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, and with 
the assistance of advertising, a com- 
bined assault will be made on _ the 
hitherto baffling problem of selling 
Florida’s citrus crops profitably. A 
system of prorating with other citrus 
growing regions, similar to the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Marketing Agreement, 
will be the mainstay of the AAA plan. 
(Details of the western Agreement 
appeared in SM September 1.) 

The new Florida sales program, 
evolved by the AAA and accepted by 
growers and shippers, is believed to 
be an improvement over the Federal 
allotment control. Last year the in- 
dustry marketed under the latter sys- 
tem, which kept prices from further 
sagging. A larger number of growers 
are on the present control board than 
formerly. Last year, the shippers had 
a majority. 


Growers and Shippers Unite 


Working with AAA officials, the 
control board will be composed of 
seven grower members and six ship- 
pers. In selecting the growers, the 
state is to be divided into districts. 
Each district nominates three candi- 
dates, none of whom will be afhliated 
with any shipping organization, except 
the cooperative groups. Of the three 
candidates in each district, the state 
Secretary of Agriculture will select one 
to serve on the control board. 

Shipper members will be chosen by 
shipper organizations, other than co- 
operative, which shipped fruit last 
season to the extent of at least one- 
sixth of the total crop. Each shipper- 
member will be approved by the state 
Secretary of Agriculture, and each will 
have an alternate. 

Since a majority of the control 
board is composed of growers, who, 
because of their larger investment, are 
more vitally interested than the ship- 
pers in citrus profits, the plan is be- 
lieved to be more equitable. 

Accomplishment of the purposes 
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Florida Citrus Industry Calls on 
Uncle Samand Advertising for Help 


desired depends on the AAA regula- 
tions and prorating. If Florida grow- 
ers succeed in profitably marketing 
their large crop this year their en- 
thusiasm for advertising appropriations 
will continue and expand. The swing 
from right to left in grower approval 
of advertising is surprising to those 
familiar with the turmoil of citrus mar- 
keting. Conditions during the past 
few seasons have been such that grow- 
ers have been more concerned with im- 
mediate results and profits than with 
building and maintaining a market by 
consistent long-term advertising. 

However, there are some evils in 
the Florida marketing scene that all 
the advertising funds this side of 
Avernus cannot cure. Greatest of 
these is the sale of green, immature 
fruit in the early months of the sea- 
son. This stampede of greedy, selfish 
growers to reach the market when it is 
barest of fruit has done more to off- 
set advertising good will than any 
other factor. While reports from the 
Orlando convention were silent on 
what the AAA intends to do in rem- 
edying this evil, it is presumed that 
green fruit shipments will be checked 
by the system of prorating or local 
allotments. 

For several years, the more astute 
cooperative marketing organizations 
have opposed the artificial coloring of 
fruit and its movement into northern 
markets. But individual shippers used 
this opposition as propaganda with 
which to pry growers loose from the 
cooperative agency. They told orchard 
owners that such alleged precautions 
were merely ruses to benefit the larger 


and more favored members of the 
co-op agency. 

While Secretary Wallace's AAA 
board has not yet made public a plan 
for centralized control of Florida 
citrus advertising, citrus experts de- 
clare such a program is inevitable. 
Strong opposition to this idea is ex- 
pected from the several cooperative 
and individual marketing organizations 
which have spent time and money in 
establishing trade-marks and brand 
names. 

The Florida Citrus Growers’ Ex- 
change, for example, is not going to 
surrender its advertising privileges 
willingly. It has been an active force 
in the state’s citrus crops for almost 
a quarter of a century. Its member- 
ship and share of the total crop has 
fluctuated annually with the sentiment 
of the growers for and against its mar- 
keting policies. These fluctuations 
were determined by the amount of 
profits each year and by the activities 
of buyers, shippers and brokers whose 
business was affected by cooperative 
marketing. 

Of late years it has been the policy 
of the Exchange to use funds ordi- 
narily appropriated for advertising in 
direct sales promotion. With less than 
a third of the crops under its control, 
and in the absence of cooperative ad- 
vertising efforts with other market 
agencies, the Exchange could not see 
the advantage of using its money to 
stimulate the demand for Florida fruit 
generally. 

It will be more than a year before 
the advertising funds created by the 
levy on this year’s crop become avail- 
able. In the meantime, the influence 
which the AAA will have on that ad- 
vertising will have been decided by the 
governmental success or failure of crop 
and shipment regulation. 


Above is the new Nectar tea package which the A & P is just placing on its store 
shelves. Robert Gair designers evolved its simple lines. Varying colors are used 
with black to differentiate the various types of tea. Opening scored lines on the top 
reveals little flaps through which tea may be poured and then the package reclose (|. 
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MR. SALES MANAGER 


the PowER PROVER 
will help you cut 
these costs 10:.307 


a 


...and reduce selling expense as it has done 


for more than 5000 Sales Managers 


— MANAGERS responsible for 
low cost operation of fleets of sales- 
men's cars in more than 5000 organi- 
zations have made large savings in the 
operation of these fleets since adopting 
POWER PROVER SERVICE. Savings 
on yasolene and oil alone have run as 
high as 30%. Added to this have been 
other savings resulting from fewer 
repairs, less frequent overhauls and 
lower maintenancecosts.Asaresult, sales 
costs have been reduced substantially. 


What POWER PROVER 
Service is 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing and 


Adjusting Service includes three dis- 
tinct ‘catures: (1) an analysis of exhaust 


gases; (2) a comprehensive testing and 
adjusting routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning Tools 
and Precision Instruments. 


Investigate at once 
Learn how POWER PROVER SERV- 
ICE, available at trifling cost, can help 
you cut your selling expenses just as it 
has for more than 5000 others. Find out 
how it can add to your profits by elimi- 
nating unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Mail the coupon today. 


SEND FOR THIS 


FREE POWER PROVER 
INFORMATION 


RADIO CO NCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E. D. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 


oI MBER.:15, 1934 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 


Z ~ ee 


TEAM MATES 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test,anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium...now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
» invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
§ and power.Combined with the 
5 Cities Service tuning routine, || 
using exclusive patented preci- | 
sion tools, it stops this waste. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 728, 60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in receiving further infor- 
mation on how I can cut my gasolene and oil 
bills as much as 30% and lower my operating, 
maintenance and sales costs. Without obli- 
gation, please send me this information. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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Esso Unites 25,000 Gas Stations 
with Big Signs in 18 States 


HIS is a saga of signs. It’s 

the story of how 25,000 of 
them on steel poles in concrete 
bases, each one electrically 
lighted, were erected from Maine to 
Louisiana in seven months—the big- 
gest sign job of its kind in history. 
It's the story of how Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, after uniting its four 
distributing companies—-S. O. of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana 
and Colonial Beacon in New England 
put the Esso sign on every one of 
its service stations, thus telling the 
world of motorists that 25,000 Esso 
stations were working as one, selling 
identical products at every station in 
18 states and the District of Columbia. 
The company made its sales con- 


solidation more than a year ago, put- 
ting all sales and advertising activities 
into one channel. Col. Robert G. 
Stewart, stalwart physically and men- 
tally, a man of direct action, straight 
lines and simple methods, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, drove his 
whole unification program through 
and then turned over to Reliance Ad- 
vertising Company the job of identi- 
fying the 25,000 service stations. It 
had to be done in seven months. 

It was a whale of a contract. Vet- 
erans in the sign business said it 
couldn't be done. Theoretically you 
can plan such an enterprise; but 
weather, local conditions, hitches in 
deliveries of material, and acts of God 
can’t be foreseen. 

“However, we started right in,” 
says President A. A. Strelsin of Re- 
liance. “We tested various types of 
signs to obtain one which possessed 
the greatest attention value for each 
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dollar that was to be invested. 

“Then we purchased materials. 
You might think that this was a sim- 
ple process, particularly in those days 
of economic stress. On the contrary, 
warehouse stocks were low and few 
manufacturers were running at ca- 
pacity. We needed large amounts of 
material quickly. 

“For example, steel mills supplied 
us with some two and a half million 
pounds of rolled enamel steel sheet; 
the copper people with 500,000 feet 
of wire and cable and 150,000 feet 
of conduit; the chain people with 
60,000 feet of galvanized chain; the 
seamless steel tube mills with 3,200 
tons of especially rolled fluted steel 
poles and more than 100 tons of cast- 


Final gang puts fin- 
ishing touches on 
one of the 25,000 
Esso station signs. 
It was a whale of a 
job for 1,200 men 
working from 
Maine to Louisiana. 
But they finished 
in seven months. 
And experts said it 
couldn't be done! 


ings. For the sign faces we used three 
hundred tons of porcelain enamel. 
In addition, we used 1,200,000 
pounds of steel frames, 40,000 gal- 
lons of special paint, 30,000 cubic 
yards of cement and 35 tons of bolts 
and nuts. 

“While the signs were being 
manufactured we developed our or- 
ganization. We already had an able 
nucleus of installation crews. We 
needed a larger number. They had to 
be trained. Forty-five of our en- 
gineers became schoolmasters. 

“We used 362 trucks, 1,200 instal- 
lation men, 42 field engineers. These 
crews covered a total distance of more 
than a million speedometer miles be- 
fore the Esso job was finished, To 
this imposing number of men and 
machines add the million dollars we 
had invested before the job was even 
well under way, and you can better 
picture the scope of this work and the 


amount of organization effort that had 
to precede it. 

“Once we had our men trained and 
our equipment ready we divided our 
operations into five separate classifica- 
tions. First, we had to synchronize 
our material to be sure that we could 
manufacture rapidly enough to keep 
pace with the installations. We de. 
livered supplies to eighteen different 
states and located them at strateyic 
points, just as an army on the move 
arranges for its supplies in advance, 

“Our next step was to send our dig- 
ging crews on definite  itinerarics. 
They dug holes, put in the bases of 
the poles and the tie-rods, leaving 
everything in readiness for the actual 
erection of the signs. 

“Following up these crews were 
other units with the poles and the 
signs. They hung the signs and de- 
patted. After them came the elec- 
tricians who wired the signs. Then 
two sets of inspectors. 

“Last of all, we took a picture of 
every job as it was finished. This 
was our graphic record of the com- 
pleted job . . 25,000 pictures! 

“Of course we had plenty of trou- 
bles: torrential rains, lost shipments, 
truck breakdowns, holidays. 

“To get permits for the erection 
of signs we had to deal with the com- 
mon councils of thousands of towns, 
cities and villages, many of which 
made us wait upon their convenience. 
In many instances we were forced to 
hire a locally licensed plumber or elec- 
trician or be enjoined from erecting 
our signs. And then there was local 
organized graft to contend with. 

“But we finished the job on con- 
tract time.” 


More Sales; Unified Personnel 


Col. Stewart cannot accurately meas- 
ure the sales benefits of his big sta- 
tion identification program as yet. 
Another six months must roll around. 
To date, however, there has been a 
sharp increase in the sales of Essolene, 
Esso motor fuels and Essolube motor 
lubricants to cars from other states in 
the company’s territory. This indi- 
cates that uniform marking of stations 
and products has registered with he 
public. Motorists like to buy prod- 
ucts they know. 

Then, too, the personnel of ‘he 
25,000 stations have an additional 
reason for feeling that they are a part 
of a single, cohesive selling wit 
That’s a benefit to the company. And 
there is an advantage in tying up every 
Esso station visually with all Esso ad- 
vertising. 

So S. O. of New Jersey may ‘ind 
that its giant sign program is worth 
what it cost. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


WITH the October issue, the American Bank- 
ers Association Journal becomes BANKING. 


BANKING will be edited for bankers and 


business executives—for those men who have 


contact with banking. 


BANKING will be edited for those who 
must keep well informed on financial and 


economic subjects. 


BANKING will be edited for those who 
are reasonable in their attitude toward 
change and who recognize the desirable, as 
well as the undesirable, elements in the trend 


of current events. 


THIS is more than a change in name. 
* 


| BANKING offers an A.B.C. circulation of over 30,000 reaching 95% 

| of the banking resources of the country and the executive heads or 
* directors of the leading businesses of the country. Outstanding 
L advertisers are capitalizing BANKING’S moderate cost coverage. 
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Gear-Shift Control Since 1922 


Put Caille Sales in High in 1934 


BY OD. 


Y focusing advertising and sales 
promotion on a twelve-year-old 
but never before publicized 
item in its line, Caille Motors 

Company, Detroit, increased its sales 
255% in the first half of 1934. And 
this increase was achieved despite the 
elimination of a large volume of busi- 
ness which the company had discover- 
ed was unprofitable. 

Ever since 1922, Caille has been the 
exclusive manufacturer of outboard 
motors with gear-shift control. But 
Caille also produces outboard motors 
with the so-called ‘‘standard’’ control, 
and sales of these, as late as 1933, 
were in the ratio of four to one as 
compared with those of the exclusive 
gear-shift type. 

Then the company had a change of 
management. G. W. Rapin, who had 
long experience in the automobile 
business, as well as some experience 
with motor boats, became general man- 
ager last November, and the first thing 
he did was look around to see what he 
had to sell, He didn’t have to look 
far before discovering this exclusive 
feature, disguised under the term, 
“Multi-Flex Control.’”’ Even that was 
a concession from the previous “ Multi- 
ple Flexible Control,” but neither term 
meant anything to the public. 


“Cinderella” Now the Leader 


The new management found that 
Caille outboard motors with the 
“Multi-Flex Control’’ operate exactly 
as do automobiles. That is, they start 
in neutral and have two speeds for- 
ward and one in reverse. The opera- 
tor merely shifts the gears, as he does 
when driving his car, the only differ- 
ence being that shifting the Caille 
gears is done entirely by hand. ‘“That’s 
gear-shift control—let’s call it that,” 
Rapin decreed immediately, and gear- 
shift control it is. 

Then an advertising campaign for 
the 1934 season was laid out—a far 
more extensive one than usual—and 
every advertisement in the series fea- 
tured the term, ‘‘gear-shift control,” in 
the heading. Not only so, but every 
ad stressed the four advantages of 
Caille’s exclusive gear-shift control; 
start in neutral, troll in low gear, step 
out in high, stop or back up in reverse. 

Response to the new campaign was 
enthusiastic and immediate. Sales 
mounted rapidly, and have now ad- 
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vanced on the gear-shift model from 
the 1933 ratio of one to four to a 
ratio of five to one, as compared with 
that having standard control. 

But this was by no means Rapin’s 
only discovery. He found, for ex- 
ample, that the company was selling 
about half its output to big chain store 
systems and others who retailed it un- 
der their own trade names, 

“This business doesn’t seem to be 
profitable,” he commented. 

“No, but we sell them a 
motors,” he was told. 

“Nothing times nothing equals 
nothing,” was his reply. ‘‘Regardless 
of how many motors we sell these con- 
cerns, we make no net profit, and net 
profit is the only reason for doing 
business. We are simply taking busi- 
ness away from our own dealers. Out 
it goes!” And out it went. 


Franchised Dealers Profitable 


“That private-name business was ac- 
counting for nearly half our total vol- 
ume,” he said. “If we had that now, 
our sales would be in the neighbor- 
hood of the 1929 peak. But what of 
it? The business wasn’t profitable, and 
I don’t believe in swapping dollars 
with anybody, regardless of how big 
he is. As it is, our sales are 255% 
ahead of last year, and they are all 
profitable sales!” 

Dropping ‘‘that private-name busi- 
ness’ was by no means a total loss, 
however, If one wants a Caille motor 
now, he must buy it under the Caille 
name, through an authorized Caille 
agency, at the regular price. That 
means more business for Caille deal- 
ers, and their sales are profitable to the 
manufacturer. Not only so, but the 
dealers were immensely pleased and 
Caille found it easier to get the most 
desirable dealers. 

When the New York Boat Show 
opened in January, Caille had its 
plans all made out. It had a product 
with a notable exclusive feature; it 
would be backed by a strong advertis- 
ing campaign and sold exclusively 
through franchised dealers and dis- 
tributors, at a fair profit to everyone 
concerned. Furthermore, increased 
leisure meant more interest in sports. 
The outboard motor business would be 
good this year. Distributors and deal- 
ers agreed with the company. They 
wanted the Caille franchise. 


lot of 


‘or rwe new CAILLE, 


GEAR-SHIFT CONTROL 


car... or a bag i 
Gear-Shift Control is the latest, most sensational oO 
advance in outboard motoring. 


back in « slow reverse or stop on @ 
Caille patented Gear-Shift Control is designed 
and built to last the fife of the motor. It's an 


moving parts. Here's « 
tested, proved, ted out- 
board Control—exclusive 


with Caille—offering years 


faction and modern boating 
convenience. Order a Gear- 
Shift Caille from your deal- 


er—or write the factory 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6283 Second Bovieverd, Detroit, Mich. 


HH 
27 CAILLE 


Caille advertising now features its ex- 
clusive gear-shift control line only. and 
every ad highspots the advantages of this 
type of control. Advertising to the trade 
carries a coupon inviting dealers to in- 
quire about the Caille franchise. 


Since then Caille has been reor- 
ganizing its distribution thoroughly. 
Beginning in the East, it worked west- 
ward to Chicago, improving and ex- 
panding its outlets in all territories. 
Some distributors were replaced, others 
were added, and the we of dealers 
was greatly increased. The former 
management had been inclined to sell 
only through boating and sporting 
goods firms. The new one retained the 
best of these and added the better 
electrical, radio, hardware, refrigera- 
tion, oil burner and other dealers who 
could and would sell outboard motors. 

“We couldn’t reorganize the na- 
tional market thoroughly in one year, 
so we took only the East this year,” 
Mr. Rapin tells SALES MANAGEMENT. 
“That this is better is indicated by 
our results so far this year. Our busi- 
ness has been good all over the coun- 
try, because most of our advertising is 
national, but it has been booming in 
that section where we have completed 
our reorganization.” 

Caille advertising appears in all the 
boating and most of the sporting 
magazines. The company favors mod- 
est space, two columns by six inches 
or so, because it finds such advertise- 
ments pull about as well as larger 
ones, and it can run more of them. 
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| 2 IDEAS, in styles, and in mate- 
rials, the revolutionary changes 
which have taken place within the 
life span of many now living, is graph- 
ically illustrated by these two lamps. 
Compare the elaborate fussiness of 
the metal oil burning lamp of 1852 
with the simple, graceful form of the 
Bakelite Laminated and chromium 
electric lamp of 1934. 

Among the many new materials 
which have been developed to meet 
mocern ideas and modern methods, 
none has had a wider acceptance or 
a greater range of usefulness than 
those known as Bakelite Materials. 


BAN ELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 


BAXNELITE CORPORATION OF 


monvtoctured by Bakelite Corporoton | 


BA 


The registered trode morts shown ob 


The scope of their utility ranges from 
such simple, practical articles as coat 
buttons to the rich furniture of the 


Radio City Music Hall. 


Included in the plastic forms of 


Bakelite are molding materials of dif- 
ferent types, and transparent materi- 
als in numerous brilliant colors. Some 
others are: Laminated products in 
sheet, tube, and rod form; varnishes, 
lacquers, and enamels of the baking 
type; abrasive wheel bonding resin- 
oids; synthetic resins for air drying 
paints and varnishes; coating resins 
for moisture-proofing fabrics, and 


denture resins. 


CANADA, 


wecsTERED e 


ve distinguish motenals 
Inder the copdo! “B™ « the 


LIMITED. 168 Dufferin 


Within this varied line are Bakelite 
Materials of real interest and value to 
manufacturers of practically all classes 
of products. You may obtain some 
idea of their possibilities for your 
own products by writing for copies 
of our illustrated booklets 26 M, 
Bakelite Molded” and 26L,“ Bakelite 
Laminated”, which we will mail 
promptly upon receipt of request. 


* 


Illustration shows Moderator Lamp of 1852, designed 
by M. Vittoz (Courtesy of N.Y. Public Library) and 
modern lamp of Bakelite Laminated and chromium, 
designed by Donald Deskey. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Street. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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NRA Finds Cut-Price 


Problem Hard to Lick 


Washington, D, C., September 10. 


HE Administrator for National 
Recovery, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, addressed the annual 
convention of the Retail Credit 
Association in Memphis, June 20: 
“We in NRA know, and plenty of 
you know, that without fair competi- 
tion proclaimed and established by in- 
dustrial codes thousands upon thou- 
sands more business houses would be 
on the junk heap today and, inevitably, 
more thousands which are surviving 
and beginning to prosper would land 
there despite the wisest credit man- 
agement or sound merchandising pol- 
icies of men who manage them. 
“When the merchants of this coun- 
try put a halter on price cutting and 
locked up the ‘loss leader’ where it 
can do no harm; when industrialists 
combined, with the blessing of law 
and government, to prohibit the un- 
conscionably destructive discounts and 
rebates through which the business 
man who pinned hope to volume 
could hurl himself to destruction by 
the mere expedient of doing more and 
more business, losing more and more 
money ; when they did these and simi- 
lar things they made possible a return 
to unfrenzied merchandising that im- 
measurably lightens the load of re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of you 
credit men.” 
These remarks, delivered in the 
General's stentorian tones, brought 
forth applause. 


Heavy Fog Still Prevails 


But they didn’t serve to clarify the 
price situation to any great extent. It 
was after announcements saying that 
price fixing would be done away with, 
followed by an announcement that 
price fixing would be done away with 
only in the new codes and further fol- 
lowed by announcements that the new 
tobacco codes would contain price 
regulations, that the General made his 
speech. Just what, then, was the NRA 
attitude? 

It seemed to be that minimum prices 
might be set in those industries where 
they could possibly be deemed advis- 
able. 

Now no code of fair competition 
can create a commercial millennium 
though some re have seemed to ex- 
pect it. And it requires time to de- 
stroy incorrect business habits that, 
through the years, have become deeply 
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rooted in business practice. Take, for 
instance, occurrences under the Retail 
Code: One concern advertised, as 
linen, handkerchiefs that were half 
cotton; another used the letterhead of 
an attorney to make customers believe 
that it was going out of business and 
that its products could be purchased 
for half price; another had for years 
made customers believe they were 
buying certain merchandise at cost or 
less; another that they could buy two 
articles for the regular price of one. 
These and thousands of other cases of 
unfair merchandising—unfair both to 
competitors and consumers — have 
been stopped by reason of the Retail 
Code. 


Tire and Battery Chaos 


But at the same time that this was 
revealed came also an announcement 
from the NRA headquarters that Gen- 
eral Johnson had signed an order per- 
mitting members of the retail rubber 
tire and battery trade, in bidding for 
contracts from governmental agencies, 
to make “quotation on sale of tires or 
tubes . . . at met realized prices not 
less than prices 10% below the low- 
est reasonable costs of the respective 
brands and classifications of tires and 
tubes as set forth . ’ in a previ- 
ous Administration Order. 

Now let us continue with this tire 
and tube business. It can serve as an 
example to show that the price ques- 
tion is still hectic, is vitally uncertain, 
is not known, really, by even the Ad- 
ministration. 

The previous Administration order 
referred to above was 410-3, approved 
May 3, 1934, and it declared an emer- 
gency in the retail rubber tire and 
battery trade, caused by destructive 
price-cutting, and promulgated a list 
of 21 printed pages of lowest reason- 
able costs of tires and tubes, below 
which tires and tubes could not be 
sold. 

Because Administrative Order X-48 
granted limited exceptions where 
code provisions conflict with usual 
procedure in statutory provisions re- 
lating to Government contracts, some 
uncertainty developed as to the status 
of governmental agencies in the pur- 
chase of tires and tubes. The new 
order was intended to clarify that sit- 
uation. Did it? I'll leave that to 
you. 

But the price situation in the re- 


tail rubber tire amd battery tride 
doesn’t end there. Did it, it would 
be very simple. 

Made effective August 27 and con. 
tinuing until October 1, the reiail 
floor prices of rubber tires were 
changed, mainly to allow those cif. 
ferentials in selling prices which hive 
prevailed in the trade in the past. 

When minimum prices were set in 
May, it was felt by tire manufacturers 
that the retail market prices of well. 
known tires would be maintained 
above the low levels and that the cif.- 
ferentials previously existing would 
be maintained. The intensity of com- 
petition, which came with declining 
volume, brought all prices to the low- 
est reasonable cost established in May. 
Investigation by Division I and the 
Division of Research and Planning 
indicated that small manufacturers 
and independent distributors were not 
obtaining their customary shares of 
the reduced volume of business. A 
public hearing was held on August 
3, at which time the retail trade pre- 
sented a request for advanced prices 
and differentials. 


Handcuffing Price Pirates 


The range of the new prices, while 
recognizing the necessity for different 
minimum prices for different groups 
of distributors, has not been revised 
upward, despite the pronounced rise 
in the cost of crude rubber since the 
original floor prices were determined, 
The new prices established are not 
market or maximum prices, but are 
intended as levels below which de- 
structive price-cutting will be recog- 
nized. 

The new prices, so says the NRA, 
will relieve the strain on small manu- 
facturers and retailers and yet permit 
the economies of efficient distribution 
to be passed on to consumers, The 
aspect is positively halcyon, and price 
reductions occur in eleven instances 
while increases are present in but 
three. 

Now, then, there is still a further 
complication. In towns of less than 
2,500 population these price features 
are without effect. For, according to 
both administrative and  execut:ve 
order, the industries or trades whose 
members, “engaged exclusively in 
local trade or service’ in towns of 
2,500 or less, are exempted from all 
code or agreement provisions, inclid- 
ing price regulation, except those p-o- 
hibiting child labor and establishiag 
fair trade practice standards. 

You can see the uncertainty of it 
all for yourself. Were this retail rvb- 
ber tire and battery trade the only 
industry or trade so affected, it miyht 
be construed that the situation v as 
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Where many things 


ild , , Lake freighters meet ocean 
oe . freighters at Detroit 


In any analysis of the Detroit mar- 
ket you should not overlook, or mini- 
mize, the fact that Detroit is a city 
of VARIED INDUSTRIES. 

While it is, beyond comparison, the 
great automotive center of the world, 
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peculiar to this one instance. But 
it is not. The matter is varied in its 
scope, and wide. 

One other instance will serve. Take 
the booksellers. R. H. Macy, famed for 
their selling at “6% under,” asked 
for an interpretation of the price-fix- 
ing provisions of the booksellers 
trade and got it. They found that 
it would not be possible for them 
to sell books for less than the an- 
nounced price established by the pub- 
lisher until such books became out- 
moded or outdated or over a certain 
age. This includes first editions and 
new editions of old works. But the 
booksellers in small towns are exempt, 
too. And the fact that an interpreta- 
tion was needed at all precludes the 
assumption that the whole business 
might be cut and dried. 


This Flour Needs More Milling 


It is anything but that. It is hectic 
and uncertain. It is established on a 
sound idea, of course, as most of Gen- 
eral Johnson's policies are, but it needs 
a little more milling with respect to 
general and specific policy before it 
can become flour fit for the National 
Recovery bakeshop. 

Meanwhile the NRA announcement 
of an experimental definition of “de- 
structive price-cutting” brings the 
over-much interpreted phrase “lowest 
reasonable cost” right down to the 
ground. 

“Lowest reasonable cost” is not a 
figure—it is a point on a scale, the 
scale in each case being the range of 
costs in the particular industry or for 
the particular product, Only in 
specific cases can amounts be used. In 
general, it is necessary to find a for- 
mula by which that point on the scale 
may be determined without the use of 
a microscope. 

Industry is asking two vital ques- 
tions: “When is price-cutting de- 
structive,” and “At what point does 
a price-cutter become a code violator, 
subject to restraint at the hand of the 
law?” 

NRA proposes to develop rules and 
regulations which will provide the 
final answers. But there is the pres- 
ent problem of experience to be han- 
died. A useful set of finding rules 
and regulations can be built only out 
of experience. And this requires 
time. The many and various price- 
cutting situations which present them- 
selves for immediate handling are the 
laboratory in which the formula will 
be “perfected.” 

Time brings all things, so they say. 
Maybe time will bring a definitive 
price policy that can be understood 
and that will stand without contradic- 
tion for at least a week. 
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Stumbling Blocks in the | 


Path of Private Brands 
(Continued from page 250) 
frequently when a lower price is made 
by another manufacturer the customer 
reserves the right to switch and use 
his brand on this other manufacturer's 
goods. To overcome such a situation 
a number of the stronger manufactur- 
ers will not sell special brands unless 
the ownership of the brand is vested 
in them. They will give the exclusive 
use of this brand to one jobber, for 
instance, or one mail order house, or a 
chain of stores, but in case the cus- 
tomer desires to change to some other 
manufacturer, this brand reverts to 
the original manufacturer who put it 
out. When such a contract is entered 
into between a manufacturer and his 
customer, naturally it gives some pro- 
tection to the manufacturer. The 
trouble has been that many manufac- 
turers have made very high-grade 
goods and sold them under a special 
brand. The trade on these goods has 
been established because of the qual- 
ity. Then, when the buyer is offered a 
lower price on even inferior goods, 
there is always the temptation to 
change his source of supply and trade 
on the quality of the line he has 

dropped, 


National Brands Are Expensive 


It must be admitted that to place 
and hold a first-class line of pach on 
the market under a national brand 
name not only requires the expense 
of superior manufacturing ability and 
facilities, but also many other ex- 
penses. First, of course, is uninter- 
rupted national advertising. 

Another expensive item is the lib- 
eral guarantee maintained on these 
high quality goods. Frequently 
these goods have been damaged in the 
hands of the consumer through no 
fault of the manufacturer. Neverthe- 
less, when returned to the factory, 
they must be repaired practically with- 
out charge, or at a big loss, just to 
maintain good will. 

The writer, in glancing over the 
books of a certain well-known manu- 
facturer, was astonished to find that 
the expense on this repair and restora- 
tion service alone amounted to the 
large sum of $150,000 a year. Al- 
low me to add that, in glancing over 
the advertising of this firm and all of 
its trade literature, I found no record 
of their ever having given this fact 
to the trade. Not even their salesmen 
knew the facts. Probably the manu- 
facturer felt that dealers might think 
there was something wrong with the 
goods if repair and restoration charges 
were so heavy. As a matter of fact, 


this company puts out the best gooc's 


on the market in their line. A large 
part of these repairs were a gross im- 
position upon them, However, they 
accepted this expense to maintain the 
good will of their customers. Un- 
known brands can’t and don’t give 
such service! 

The writer is reminded of one of 
the most interesting sales he ever 
made. The story is told here because 
it shows how a national brand manu- 
facturer can, in selling, turn these vul- 
nerable phases of private brand to his 
own advantage. 

In a large. Western city there was 
one jobber who dominated the entire 
business in his territory. We did not 
sell this jobber, so in their territory 
we were “out’’. I made up my mind 
to make a stab at getting a part of 
this business. I learned all I could 
about the business, and studied their 
sales policies. They were devoted to 
the idea of selling their own brands. 
In our line they had a brand which 
they had controlled for forty years. 
They sold this brand exclusively. 


One Hour of Grace 


I called on them and asked the 
president to invite me to luncheon at 
one of their clubs, also inviting sev- 
eral of their heads of departments. 
Then I asked for one hour in which to 
give them the logical reasons why they 
should add our national brand. My 
request was granted, 

Here was my argument: 

“With your facilities, your wealth 
and the service you are able to render, 
you should practically control the 
trad in this immediate territory. 
Your house is an institution. If manu- 
facturers, by the quality of their goods, 
their sales efforts and their advertising, 
have built up a large consumer de- 
mand in your territory for their goods 
it is not optional with you, but it is 
your duty to add such lines to your 
stock to take care of this demand. 
Take our line, for instance. If you 
will simply place our goods in your 
catalog and advise your salesmen and 
the trade you have these lines, you 
will immediately take on business that 
will pay you a = of $50,000 a 
year. You can do this without any 
sales effort and without decreasing 
your sales in your other lines. If you 
do not accept this line of goods, your 
stockholders have cause to criticize 
your good management.” 

Some of the gentlemen present even 
stopped smoking as they looked at me. 
This was a new line of selling. 

“Now,” I said, “you people «re 
strong for your own special brands. 
You are hammering your salesmen :ll 
the time to sell these special brands. 
Even if the quality of your special 
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brands is satisfactory, as a matter of 
fact, there is no reason in the world for 
a pecial brand to be bought either by 
2 jobber or a retailer unless he can 
gei exclusive sale in his territory. 
You know very well that you are find- 
ing it more and more difficult as a na- 
tional jobber to sell goods in far-away 
territories. Therefore, your policy 
should be to concentrate your efforts 
in your own immediate territory, the 
territory which naturally belongs to 
you, and by your selling methods get 
the largest percentage of the business 
in this territory. The special brand 
idea does not fit in with such a policy 
for this reason: The only real advan- 
tage of a special brand is exclusive 
sale. Your salesmen and your cus- 
tomers know this. What happens? 

Your salesman in your home territory 
sells your special brands to one dealer 
in a town. He makes his headquar- 
ters in this dealer’s store. He gets 
his mail there. This dealer is practi- 
cally your selling agent for. that com- 
munity. Then what do the other deal- 
ers do? Most of them buy from 
someone else. Your competitors are 
selling goods not only in your home 
town, but also all over your home ter- 
ritory, and one of the main reasons for 
this is that each dealer wishes a brand 
of his own. He does not like to sell 
the same goods as are sold by his com- 
petitors, if he can help it. Therefore, 
in pushing special brands, you are ac- 
tually limiting your sales territory.” 

I proposed to prove my statement by 
checking up their sales in certain 
towns near their city. 

Then I continued: “The logical 
thing for a house like yours, which 
should dominate its territory, is not to 
push special brands, but to push manu- 
facturers’ advertised brands. Sell 
every dealer in town, and by your 
selling and service keep your competi- 
tors out. Your policy of special brands 
is wrong, when it comes to your trade 
in the immediate vicinity. However, 
I admit that in the far-away territories, 
where you cannot expect to sell all the 
dealers and where you might sell some 
of them by the lure of the exclusive 
sale, it is perfectly all right to sell 
your special brand.” 

The next day I was called in and 
advised that they had decided to put 
m our line of goods. My prediction 
was verified. They did make $50,000 
per «annum on our line, and the sales 
in their other lines did not decrease. 
They simply picked up good business 
from the “other fellow” that was 


wait'ng for them in their own town 
and in their home territory, 

_ The danger to a large, well-estab- 
lished manufacturer—with his known, 
stancard, nationally advertised brand— 
in putting out a special brand at a 
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lower price, is that his special brand 
at a cut price will prove to be of 
more importance to the trade than the 
advantages following national adver- 
tising on his standard brand. It stands 
to reason that when a manufacturer 
has built up a satisfactory business on 
his own brand by his national adver- 
tising and sales policies, he weakens 
his position and loses control when he 
puts out a special brand. 

If a manufacturer looks to the fu- 
ture, another serious objection to put- 
ting out special brands is the fact that 
while all manufacturers who put out 
standard brands covered by their own 
names are naturally very much con- 
cerned about the quality of their 


goods, this is not true of special 
brands. One manufacturer may make 
a high-grade special brand, but this 
does not mean that some other manu- 
facturer may not attempt to take this 
business by offering the same brand at 
a lower price and, of course, a lower 
quality. 

After a battle has developed between 
jobbers and dealers on special brands, 
leading to a lower standard of prices 
naturally followed by a lower stand- 
ard of quality, the time comes, just as 
it has arrived at present, when the 
consumer wonders what has happened 
to the quality of most lines of goods, 
and begins to seek and insist upon 
goods of better quality. 


In 1934, Y.A.D. 
KSTP 


IS THE 


“RADIO BEAM” 


THAT GUIDES YOU 
DIRECT TO ONE OF 


AMERICA’S 


“radio beam.” 


Y.A.D.! 


Here are a few vital facts. 


income is from hogs. . 


allotted. And so on, and on! 


our nearest representative . 
will receive prompt attention. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


* 


RICHEST MARKETS 


A pot shot with the biunderbus of five newspapers “may” hit this 
rich target . . . but a high calibre rifle like KSTP is as true as a 


That’s because KSTP—as proved by authentic national surveys 
—dominates the 9th U. S. Retail Market area wherein 74.3 cents of 
every dollar in Minnesota is controlled and spent! 


And what a market Minnesota is in this year of grace, 1934 
*(Year After Depression. ) 


Farm income in Minnesota for 1934 
is much higher than the national increase of 29.3%. It has the 4th 
largest corn crop in the U.S. It leads America in butter production 
... and butter prices are up 22.7%! 22% of Minnesota’s agricultural 
. and hog prices have more than doubled! 
Minnesota and the Dakotas will shortly receive from government 
contracts and bonuses about $47,000,000, balance of the $65,000,000 


Well, here’s a market worth any sales executive’s earnest con- 
sideration. It will be worth your while to write us . . . or to request 
. to “prove our facts.” Your inquiry 


Address: Foro Biiincs, Gen. Sales Manager, KSTP, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Direct Mail Gets a Black Eye 
From This Sort of Monstrosity 


One of my good friends very thought- 
fully sends me a form letter with the scrib- 
bled notation, “This is just one more rea- 
son _why direct mail so often gets a black 
eye.” After a casual examination of the 
missive, I find myself in hearty agreement. 
It reads as follows: 

“We are taking this opportunity of writ- 
ing you in connection with reproductions on 
tracing cloth and other materials. 

“We enclose one 
of our bulletins 
which might pos- 
sibly be of interest 
to you. 

“We specialize 
exclusively in re- 
producing tracings 
on tracing cloth, re- 
duced or enlarged, 
or on any other ma- 
terial, and should 
be pleased when 
you are in the mar- 
ket for these types 
of reproductions to 
quote thereon. 

“May we hear 
from you soon?” 

Now, if the young internes will kindly 
gather round, we shall don our white apron 
and rubber gloves and proceed to perform 
a major operation upon this anaemic 
specimen. It will be useless, in this case, 
to apply an anesthetic, since the letter was 
obviously still-born, and was quite dead 
upon delivery. 

Tracing back to the process of concep- 
tion, the great mystery here is why the 
letter was ever written, and how the writer 
could feel that it had even a faint possi- 
bility of bringing in any business. 

Consider the opening paragraph: ‘We 
are taking this opportunity of writing 
you...’ Phooey! When that phrase ap- 
pears as an opening thrust, one may be rea- 
sonably confident that the writer has noth- 
ing to say, and that he will proceed to say 
it in the succeeding paragraphs. Such 
aimless artifices should long since have 
gone to their rightful resting place on the 
public bonepile. If you have anything to 
say—any reason at all to write—then state 
your case clearly and promptly without 
useless preamble. 

“We enclose one of our bulletins which 
might be of interest to you.” How thrill- 
ing! The reader will scarcely be able to 
contain his eagerness and curiosity to be 
at that bulletin! In this case, the accom- 
panying bulletin is not so bad. It contains 
authoritative information of interest and 
value. The writer of that letter passed up 
a golden opportunity to play up that bul- 
letin and really sell it to his prospect. (A 
weakness of the bulletin, incidentally, is 
that it bears a copyright date of 1922.) 

“We specialize exclusively in reproduc- 
ing tracings . . .” So do any number of 
other concerns, listed in any trade directory 
or telephone book. What is there here to 
induce the piospect who has dealing with 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Jones & Smith to turn to this new source? 
There isn’t even the usual feeble lure of 
a possible lower price. Not a word of 
background history. Not a syllable on 
service or facilities. Certainly, it would 
be difficult to find a letter less likely to 
bring in business. 


A Fetching Variation of an Old 
Familiar Tune that Clicks 


No doubt you have several customers 
on your ledgers to whom you find yourself 
writing collection missives with rhythmic 
regularity. It is a practice that becomes 
monotonous after a few moons. At least 
J. C. Campbell, secretary of the Chat- 
tanooga Bakery, found it so. So he varied 
the routine with this very human little 
classic: 

“It is the same old song, Mr. ———. 
Both of us know the words and music, 
so I am not going to elaborate on it. 
Just take a look at the attached statement, 
and see if you can’t help us out. 

“With kind regards,” 

Wish I could teil you that it brought 
a check—it certainly deserves one!—but 
deponent neglected to enlighten me. 


W hat-Can-the-Matter-Be Moan 
Gripes Reader and He Skips 


Perhaps it may be an uncommon hunger 
for business, but in any case, I have de- 
tected lately, in a considerable number of 
letters, a note of plaintive pleading which 
is very distasteful. “Please permit us to 
solicit your orders...” ‘We beg to call 
to your attention...” “May we be per- 
mitted to remind you...” These intro- 
ductions are, of course, close kin to the 
one cited in our lead item. They are 
merely obstacles which the reader’s eye 
must hurdle on the way to your message. 
Clear them out of the path! 

In a more prosperous era, comparatively 
few of us took the time and trouble to go 
out and round up our straying customers. 
We were too busy looking after new busi- 
ness that was coming in every mail. But 
now conditions are quite different. The 
customer who hasn’t purchased in six 
months or a year is fairly certain to be 
bombarded with letters of the ‘‘oh-dear-me, 
what-can-the-trouble-be” variety. 

As is inevitably the case, certain forms 
and fetishes have developed in the writing 
of such letters. A formula has been devised 
and few have dared depart from it. So it 
is with unusual enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion that I herald the arrival of this com- 


munication from the Rhichland Shoe Com- 
pany. They have dared to be different, and I 
venture the prediction that they will profit: 

“Enclosed is a homing pigeon—in the 
form of a little green card. All you have 
to do is release it (into a mail-box) and 
it will fly away home, right into our Mail- 
Order Department. 

“As a matter of fact, this little card is 
really a very useful article. You might want 
to draw pictures on it. Or perhaps if you 
are mad at us—and that’s the reason we 
haven't heard from you in so long—you 
might want to write us a little note of ex- 
planation. On the other hand, if you still 
think we are pretty good fellows down here, 
it is just possible that you might want to 
write out a little size-up order on your 
stock of Fortune shoes. 

“At any rate, we certainly hope that our 
pigeon will soon come back to us with 
something on it.” 


How Long Is a Series? Just as 
Long as Pay Dirt Holds Out 


It was, as I recall, early in the Spring 
of the Year One that I first began to dis- 
cuss the subject of how many follow-ups 
should be employed in a mail-order cam- 
paign. I’ve been at it consistently ever 
since. And still the inquiries continue to 
come in at intervals of a week or ten days. 
So here we go again: 

First of all, let me say that I don’t know 
the answer. Nor does any other mail-order 
operator. One of the curses of the busi- 
ness is the young chap who goes about 
blithely selling “‘a series of three letters” 
with the implication that this is the ideal 
dose for every ailing business. Sometimes 
three letters is two too many. Sometimes, 
a dozen isn’t nearly enough. It all depends. 

Obviously, the only sure way to find 
out is to test. Some propositions, and 
some lists, will warrant almost constant 
cultivation over a period of years In other 
cases, one powerful mailing will blast out 
all of the pay-dirt worth going after. 

Generally speaking, the higher-priced 
products and services will support a fairly 
continuous campaign. Relatively few or- 
ders or inquiries are required per mailing 
in order to show a profit. And many logi- 
cal prospects require considerable education 
before they are brought to the point of 
action. On the other hand, with a $1.35 
mail-order book, the first letter to a spe- 
cialized list will sometimes get you ‘he 
cream of the business. 

Another consideration in follow-up is 
the degree of interest which may be 4s- 
sumed. Again speaking in general terms, 
an inquiry received from newspaper of 
magazine advertising will usually supp rt 
more follow-ups than are warranted or 4 
cold list of supposed prospects. 

Certainly, the problem is not as simple 
as this brief outline might lead the unw ity 
to believe. But the gist of the matter is sim- 
ply this: Employ as many follow-ups 4s 
your tests indicate the proposition will sup- 
port profitably. When you reach the 10- 
profit point the time has come to quit, of 
to give your list a “rest cure.” 
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Southern Rice Industry 
Seeks More Prominent 
Place on U. S. Menus 


the effort to boost consumption 
of rice, the Southern Rice Industry 
launches a big promotion campaign in 
33 trading areas of the Midwest, 
North and East. Practically every form 
of consumer education and trade stim- 
ulation will be enjoyed. 

Special arrangements have been 
made for centering the opening phase 
of the drive around a series of cooking 
schools, with the schools of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, the 
Home Economics Service and the Jesse 
DeBooth organization, featuring rice 
through 15 states in a schedule of 
demonstrations that will reach an esti- 
mated audience of some 375,000 
housewives, home economists and die- 
ticians. 

Since plain lack of knowledge on 
how to cook rice properly is said to 
be a main reason why rice dishes are 
not more common throughout the 
country, the cooking schools will em- 
phasize educational work on this sub- 
ject and will follow it with instruc- 
tion on the ability of rice to combine 
with other foods, on dietary value, 
and on detailed recipes that have been 
designed especially to capture the 
housewive’s enthusiasm. 

Newspaper display advertising dis- 
tributed over a nine weeks’ period in 
each of the selected marketing areas 
will announce, support and follow up 
the cooking schools. 

At the point of sale, material timed 
to coordinate to the best advantage will 
be put in the hands of dealers for local 
use. In addition to window displays, 
stickers and other visual helps, a num- 
ber of trained men will be routed 
through the 33 trading areas to make 
personal contact with retailers. 

The hotel, restaurant and _ institu- 
tional field will receive its share of 
attention through quantity cookery 
recipes, authoritative information on 
use ind preparation, and through other 
material that applies to these special- 
ized narkets. 

Tic campaign will be carried into 
the :ome by a new 100-page, illus- 
trate. rice book that is the latest addi- 
ton o the dozen or more pieces of 
liter. "ure issued by the Southern Rice 
Indu «ry. 

Boch bulk and packaged rice will 


be »ushed during the campaign. 
Bran’ names will not be used except 
by ‘:dividual retailers who want to 
“yg ‘vantage of the unusual amount 
0 


‘ention that will turn towards 
Am can rice. Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
> handling the account. 
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Tira: IS YOURS? 


It's just as perplexing to select the right 
bond paper out of the many brands that are on the market. Many papers 
look the same on superficial examination. But only in actual service in the 
pressroom and in your office does their true character show up. @ It’s safe to 
buy Neenah Guaranteed Papers for your letterheads and business forms. 
Through shop-testing they are known to be above average in performance, 
and they are guaranteed to satisfy you in every bond paper requirement. 
@ Each of the grades listed below represents exceptionally high value in its 
class. Each is tub-sized and air-dried, and the rags used to give them strength, 
durability and character are always new rags. The Neenah Owl forms part 
of the watermark in each grade. Watch for it as your assurance of bond 


paper quality. Complete samples of any Neenah paper will be (era 


sent on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. Carr 


NEENAH GUARANTEED BOND PAPERS 


Old Council Tree Bond . 100% Rag— 6 colors and white 


Success Bond ...... 75% Rag— 5 colors and white 
Conference Bond .... 65% Rag— white only 

Chieftain Bond ...... 50% Rag—16 colors and white 
Neenah Bond ...... 50% Rag— 9 colors and white 
Glacier Bond ...... 25% Rag— 8 colors and white 


The Best Papers are Made from Rags « Identify Rag-Content Quality by the Neenah Owl Watermark 
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Even a coast-to-coast 
organization must feel 
compact to get the most 
out of its selling effort. 


Ir your salesmen, jobbers, dealers, 
or servicemen can HEAR and see vivid, 
moving, detailed sales-messages, 
they will operate as though ‘‘per- 
directed from your head- 
quarters. The medium that accom- 
plishes this most satisfactorily is 
sound film . . . a business motion pic- 
ture, especially adapted to your 
sales problems by Castle Films. 


sonally”’ 


Castle customers are repeat cus- 
tomers \some for overatw enty-year 
period) because Castle films sell! 
Their initial cost is recovered many- 
times-over, and they are often usable 
for several years. Other ways of 
reaching ‘‘the Trade’’ cannot do the 
personalized, visual, hard hitting 
contact-job of a straight-selling 
Castle motion picture. 


Castle Films are backed by an all- 
year-round, nation-wide organiza- 
tion of merchandising experts, writ- 
ers, producers, and technicians. They 
distribute and service anywhere in 
the country. Their approach is a 
business approach . . . direct, not 
“*trick"’ or theatrical. And their suc- 
cess is virtually the history of 
business motion pictures. 

A Castle representative will gladly 
call and discuss sound films (with 
you or with your agency) without 
obligation . . . Castle Films, RCA 
Building, New York City. 


CASTLE 
FILMS | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


BUSINESS 
MOTION PICTURES 
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Talking Points 


Woopsury facial soap trumpets, 
“Within 30 days you, too, can be ready 
for Romance. Instead of extravagant 
claims, Woodbury offers clinical evi- 
dence that it will produce a marked 
improvement.” The theme is part of 
the program prominently highlighting 
the reduced price of 10 cents a cake. 


BoRDEN’s Eagle Brand condensed 
milk horns in on the mayonnaise mak- 
ers’ territory with a recipe by which 

“You shake up this mayonnaise. .. . 
No tedious stirring. No failures. And 
it costs less.” Naturally condensed 
milk is one of the ingredients. Expert 
cocktail agitators should hail the imno- 
vation. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS proudly 
announce the opening of ‘The world’s 
largest and most modern distillery’ at 
Peoria, Illinois. The plant has a daily 
capacity of 100,000 gallons, 10,000 
cases of quarts every 7-hour day. By 
inference, the largest distillery must be 
the best. 


“Chronotherm,” product of MIN- 
NEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
CoMPANY, ‘Feels for coming changes 
in temperature every half hour, 48 
times a day. Before the thermometer 
registers a change the Chronotherm has 
called for more or less heat,” main- 
tained a constant heat level. 


“Nobody put anything over on 
grandma,” declares NATIONAL BISCUIT 
in a plea for revival of the old cookie 
jar. “With it she ruled with a rod of 
sugar.” The story carries on by urging 
modern grandmas to fill up the jar 
with Priscilla, John Alden and Miles 
Standish cookies. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, maker of the 
““‘Beautyrest”’ mattress, fires off its big- 
gest advertising guns for the theme, 
“Millionaire Sleep—the most comfort- 
able in the world—yours for only 21/4c 
a day.” Continues the copy, ‘“Ask your 
favorite furniture or department store 
about their Deferred Payment plan. 

.They will be glad to deliver a 
Beautyrest tomorrow and let you pay 
for it while you use it.” Is this return 
of the once ubiquitous time payment 
another sign of Happy Days? 


Chewing gum, originating with 
New England “spruce gum,” was 
merely something to chew. Then came 
chicle gums with flavor. Now comes 
Orpit GuM COMPANY, of Chicago, 
with Orbit Vitamin D gum that chews, 


has flavor and ‘‘no less than 15 urits 
Vitamin D—(U. S. P. X-Revis:d, 
1934)” injected in ways that Orbit 
has patented. The vitamin chews «ut 
during the first ten minutes, aid'ng 
the chewer's body to absorb more bo ie. 
building calcium and phosphorus from 
his food. Orbit introduced it throw gh 
Indianapolis newspapers. The nevs- 
paper campaign has been expan ed 
through parts of the Midwest. 


The Scenic Route via NIAGARA FALIS 


SLEEP AS YOU FLY 


“™ Sleeper Plane 
CHICAGO 


La AI Ae ERR TD ROR 

Che age rent morning bul errive 

ready for » busy doy see bo SLEEPER Mone fnapennavee 
Ne Matter How Fast You Fly Emoy Sound Sleep ond Complete Rost 


Eaporienced Piets - Stewardess - 2-Way auste-Putaghese 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, 48 Vendorditt Ave, Phone Vanderbit 3-258° 
hoy noting betel, rere! borers, Westore Unrws or Pestet Telegrowh off -« 
SHIP GY GENERAL AIR EXPRESS + NEW REDUCED BATIS 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


This ad induced insomnia instead of 
sleep. We tossed around for hours trying 
to figure out how to enjoy the scenic 
beauty along the American Airways route, 
while at the same time enjoying a sound 

sleep. 


VALSPAR has a self-stirring can of 
enamel that doubtless will be wedl- 
comed with cheers by those who have 
ruined rugs and clothes when roiling 
the old-fashioned cans. Now “You 
simply turn a crank on top of the can 
before it’s opened.” The ad pokes 
fun at less fortunate competitors 
whose cans are not fitted with Valspar's 
enclosed mixing paddle by picturing 
a man and wife crouched behind um- 
brellas and stirring with a wooden 
stick. 


Washrooms in filling stations are a 
minor matter to some companies, but 
not to SHELL. That company runs 
three-quarter newspaper pages to 
reiterate the Shell “Code on Wash- 
room Cleanliness.”’ Provision em- 
phasized in the list of five instruc 
tions to station attendants: ‘‘Sanitary 
seat covers should be provided in all 
washrooms.” “I think every woman 
appreciates such thoughtfulness,” re: 
marks a Shell feminine patron in the 
ad. 


CHASE AND SANBORN, after sc: ring 
the liver-and-lights out of consu nets 
with homes wrecked, jobs lost and 
constitutions all jarred up becau:2 of 
stale coffee, has changed to a jo ular 
tone. In “Mr. and Mrs. Goo:.” 4 
comic strip, Mr. Goof almost dies 
from non-dated coffee, but is bre ught 
back from a coma with a cu of 
C. & S. The whole tone of the ad, 
however, is flippant instead of merely 
direful. 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT ADD TO YOUR 


“THE WA TER'S PLENTY . 
Hot BUT IT CANT 25 
SCALD you" 


COMFORT 


AND SATETY ARE IMPORTANT TO STATLER HOTELS 


Probably not 
one person ina 
thousand has 
ever been badly 
scalded in a 
bath. Butagainst 
even that thou- 
sand to one 
chance you are 
protected at a 
Statler Hotel. 


In everu Statler Hotel, hot water is 
constantly kept at a safe tempera- 
ture by automatic control, inspected 
regularly by an Engineer, as shown 


aleve Out of our long 
experience, we 
realize there might be a danger, however 


slight...so we guard you against it by auto- 
matic control of hot water temperature. 


This may seem a “little thing”. Many 
hotels do not provide it. But it is further 
proof of how Statler Hotels accept, as 
a duty, the constant protection done 
health and comfort ... the provision of 
every feature essential to complete satis- 
faction. 


While we’re in the bathroom, let’s look 
at some other “little things”. There’s a 
towel hook “ange at convenient height so 
you won’t have to grope overhead with 
water dripping from your hands and face 

. a water mixer valve to regulate the tem- 
perature of the shower with a simple twist 
of your wrist. The shower itself is some- 
thing you’ve probably taken for granted 

..but few hotels have followed the Statlers’ 
lead in providing a shower in every bath. 


Space permitting, we could list dozens 
of such things...“littlethings” we have dis- 
covered in our pursuit of perfection in 
hotel service. Clean, new pen points, both 
“stub”, and “fine”... fresh, free-flowing ink 

4 pin cushion with its quick-repair sup- 
ply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 
..a cadget for se trousers properly 

..the convenient desk calendar ...tourist 
and visitor’s city map...a generous sup- 
ply ©! stationery, both business and social 
--a! lephone-attached memorandum pad, 
etc., =te, 

Avd when it comes to slumber, no one 
coul.! be more solicitous than we of your 


AOTELS 


¢ = heuih $2.50 . trout $2.50 
W4 
Heston $3.50 
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comfort. You lie on a luxurious inner- 
spring hair mattress, with its protector pad 
to give unusual smoothness. Your downy 
pillows are sheathed in sanitary inner slips 
as well as snowy-white outer ones. You 
sleep better because we have thought of 
such things as sound-proof floor and wall 
construction...felted, double connecting 
doors. ..controlled volume of your neigh- 
bor’s radio. ..supply carts with rubber tires 
and bumpers...even an ingenious device 
outside your door to tell employees the 
room is occupied and the door locked. 


Some of these things you get at some 
hotels. All of them you'll get only at a 
Statler. To them we add an unparalleled 
service, rendered by a staff of selected, 
trained employees. 

We could go on and on... telling about 
“little things” and big things, too. But from 
whatever angle we approach our story, the 
conclusion is the same: Statler Hotels are 
fulfilling a self-assigned obligation to 
pioneer in the development of new ideas 
that will continually add to the pleasure 
of stayingat these hotels. . .and to giveyou 
complete hotel service — Statler Service. 


Oh 1 dene 


PRESIDENT 
FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ Pin Cushion 
@ Free Morning 


@ No Tipping at Public 
Restaurant Check- 


Newspaper nan Chitin’ 
@ Circulating Ice Water © Siediieemes — 


@ Free Radio Reception @ One-day Laund 
@ Bed Head Reading Service without 
Lamp Charge 


. @ Street Store Prices 
@ Full-length Mirror for Cigar and News- 


xtra 


@ Inner-spring Hair stand Items 
Mattress @ Statler Service Train- 
@ Certified Guest Room ing of Employees 


Lighting for Eye 
Comfort 


@ Private Bath with 
Every Room 


@ Price of Room Posted 
in the Room 


@ A Guarantee of Guest 
Satisfaction 


> STATLER 


St. Outs $2.50 Buf fale ss0e 
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ROOM RATES BEGIN AT PRICES SHOWN 
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Say! 
HOW LONG'S 


THIS BEEN 
GOING ON? 


¢ E have no partic- 


ular yen for figures (Oh, yeah?). 
But every once in a while some- 
one in our organization gets am- 
bitious and discovers something 
new about our newspapers. Then, 
even we (who are so hardboiled 
about those figures) raise our eye- 
brows and beam mildly. The new- 
est is this: According to Media 
Records, the NEWARK EVENING 
News has published more paid 
advertising the first eight months 
of this year than all the other 
Newark newspapers combined. 
Howzat? To doubly impress this 
upon your consciousness the total 
for the other papers includes one 
evening, one morning, two Sunday 
publications and a roto section. 
Howzat, again! 


You may dispose of 
this with a grunt or a “So what?” 
But this point remains: Energetic 
sales campaigns in the form of 
purposeful advertising evidently 
know the medium that produces 
results quickest, easiest and most 
economically in this market. Can’t 
we do something for you? 


Newark pening News 


America’s Leading 
Week-day Newspaper 


215-221 Market St., Newark, New 
Jersey, Eucene W. Farrevt, Busi- 
ness and Advertising Manager. 
O'Mara & Ormspee, INnc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Snapshots 


AMERICAN RADIATOR sees in the 
Federal home modernization program 
a golden opportunity to sell heating 
equipment. Gleefully it proclaims, 
“Money to lend. . . . No down pay- 
ment. No technicalities. The Heat- 
ing and Plumbing Finance Corp., one 
of our affiliated companies, has been 
authorized by the Federal Housing 
Administration to lend you the money 
to modernize your home.” A free 
budget book gives the details. The 
regular commercial banks show no 
great enthusiasm for helping the gov- 
ernment get in the banking business, 
and other companies may have to fol- 
low AR’s lead if the housing program 
is to be successful. 


American Rapiator COMPANY 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH UNCLE SAM 


MONEY TO LEND 


for modernizing your home with 
AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING 


The rate in seemed toma ets 
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uf 
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* OMEY FOR HEATING .,, YOURS FOR THE ASKING! * 


Is the reticence of commercial banks 

going to drive manufacturers into the 

banking business? American Radiator 
offers the public a new service. 


Dr. West toothpaste and OxyDOL 
have entered the ranks of concerns 
offering free trials. The first pro- 
vides two tubes plus a test tube for 
33 cents with money-back-if-not-satis- 
fied after using. American Weekly 
will carry the invitation. Oxydol will 
send a box of soap chips free for a 
trial, or will return money spent at a 
grocery if ‘“Oxydol doesn’t wash whiter 
than your favorite soap.” 


Creo-DipT COMPANY reorganizes 
with H. P. Kendall, Jr., returning to 
its active management as president. As- 
sociated with him are Fred Engelking, 
chairman of the board; Stephen R. 
Kiehel, vice-president, and W. W. 
Faulkner, secretary and treasurer. The 
firm will discontinue all lines except 
Creo-Dipt shingles and shingle stains. 


HEARNS, the Manhattan department 
store, is causing something of a sen. 
sation with its ‘‘No dividends and low. 
er prices” advertising. S. KLEIN, the 
man who has built up a tremenc ous 


women’s clothing business without any | 


ads whatsoever (except annou ice. 
ments that his store would mot be open 
on Jewish holidays) was moved there. 
by to write an Open Letter to Hearn’s 
president. In it he joins the latte: in 
rapping ‘“Wall Street interests” which, 
by drawing dividends, “take away 
from the values I could give my cus- 
tomers under my personal owner. 
ship.” Like Hearns, Mr. Klein owes 
no allegiance to stock or bondholders 
and will continue to give the public 
still greater values. 


LEVER BROTHERS, Cross & BLACk- 
WELL and WRIGLEY have all taken a 
car card in every trolley in Canada for 
five years. Business under the Maple 
Leaf, they feel certain, is on the up 


and up. 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 
is telling Pacific Coast newspaper read- 
ers about “Pres-to-logs’” for furnace, 
fireplace, cooking and camping. The 
logs are made of “clean, dry shavings 
and sawdust under the terrific pressure 
of 165,000 pounds. No dirt, no soot, 
no sparks, practically no smoke or ash” 
are cited as among the new fuel’s ad- 
vantages. 


Forp Morors has a twelve-page 
supplement to the Saturday home mag- 
azine section of the New York Jowrnal 
and several of the other Hearst papers 
in larger cities. Editorial matter imi- 
tates the regular Hearst lay-outs, While 
FIRESTONE, JOHNS-MANVILLE and 
other manufacturers whose products 
are used in the V-8 are represented in 
the supplement, Ford overshadows 
them. Such heavy tonnage ads are one 
reason why Ford is leading the field in 
sales. 


SHEFFIELD FARMS runs an exceed: 
ingly timely ad when it depicts a bag- 
gage-laden car returning to the city. 
“The good you did yourself on vaca- 
tion can be kept right on going,” with 
Sheffield Sealect milk, the hea lines 
advise. 


R. WALLACE & SONS, silversmiths, 
are giving brides-to-be a chance to win 
a $1,000 rose point veil by writi»g an 
essay on ‘What Rose Point Meas to 
Me.” Contestants must inspect Wal- 
lace’s Rose Point pattern in silve: at 3 
jeweler’s and obrain a certification 
from him. The contest ends Dec: mbet 
24. It is not confined to bride and 
prospective brides, though they will 
naturally be most interested in th: lace. 
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lest men snigger, a background of 
impeccable good taste. 


CARON has burst forth with “Pour 
un Homme,” a perfume for the well- 
dressed man in the evening. Wise- 
crack if you will, there is probably a 
definite demand for the stuff or astute 
Caron would not be using full pages 
in Vanity Fair, et al. 


Mickey Mouse’s business repre- 
sentative, Kay Kamen, Inc., puts out 
an 80-page catalog illustrating the 
numerous wares that utilize the famous 
cartoon character. Sales on the mer- 
chandise shown, which ranges from tri- 
cycles to vanity cases, are said to be 
more than $25,000,000 a year. 


ROCHESTER PACKING COMPANY 
realizes that rising meat prices provoke 
growls from buyers. Therefore it 
carefully explains in a signed letter 
from its president: ‘Don’t blame your 
butcher . . . or the packer. . . . Rising 
price of meat products is a direct re- 
sult of the government’s efforts to 
bring relief to the farmer. We are 
not criticizing this effort. We believe 
it to be wholly patriotic and aimed to 
benefit the whole country. . . . Fur- 
ther your government’s plan for re- 
covery by keeping meat on your menu.” 


L'»TON’S tea goes on the air, cov- 
érin’ the Pacific Coast through the 
Dor. Lee Columbia network, plus a 
hoo: up with KSL, Salt Lake City. 
The program will run for an hour on 
Mc y nights. As a tie-up, a tea 
stra cr is being offered for a label 
fro a packages. 

RAL ELECTRIC introduced elec-. 
tri ks a few months ago. They 
¥ ke a house afire’” so eight ad- 
dit self-starting models are now 
adde. co the line. Currently they are 


lugged in trade journals. Con- 
sum innouncements are expected to 
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ENDICOTT JOHNSON ‘‘workers are 
opposed to the government’s plan of 
distributing famine cattle hides” from 
drouth-stricken areas. They, or the 
shoe company, take a page in the 
Binghamton Svn to show “Moth-eaten 
animals about to be slaughtered for 
what little food products they will pro- 
duce and the hides of doubtful quality 
from which the government proposes 
to make shoes—if it decides to go in- 
to competition with established indus- 
try.” 


BOTTLED BEER sales among grocers 
of Gotham have dropped 50% since 
Repeal, a check-up discloses. Near 
beer had a larger volume during the 
dry era than real stuff enjoys now. 


“We'll trade you one barrel of flour 
and 74 pounds of bran or middlings 
for six bushels of wheat’’ announces 
the STATE Mitt & ELEVATOR, of 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, where 
the barter system is still going strong. 


Amid the hurly-burly raised by the 
vacuum cleaner cohorts the carpet 
sweepers have been well-nigh drowned 
out. BISSELL at the moment is trying 
to regain some of the lost ground with 
a campaign that slaps at the vacuum- 
cleaners one and all: “‘No need to get 
out a vacuum cleaner for the daily 
clean up. Modern housewives whisk up 
everyday dirt quickly and cleanly with 
the new Bissell. . . . Many models 
from $3.95 to $7.50.” 


Nowhere Else in Texas Are There- 


“LAYERS” of 
POPULATION 


in Units of 


300,000 Each 


John B. Woodward, Inc, 
Representatives 


ONCENTRATED here are the wealth and 
buying power arising from oil production in 
the great East Texas Field; agriculture, in cot- 
ton and diversified farming; and transportation 
(this section is the overland gateway to Texas, 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast). Well above the 
average in recovery is the Dallas Market Area. 


HE DALLAS News and The Dallas Journal 
claim places on all fall schedules of advertisers 
who would tap this business. These newspapers 
offer the greatest mass coverage of this concen- 
trated population with their FULL circulation. 
They offer THREE optional plans for the cov- 
erage of all, or any selected unit of this rich, 
highly concentrated buying power. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” 


Also: Radio Station WFAA 
The Semi-Weekly Farm News 
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Janesville’s Big Brother 


Publishers generally have looked for a 
considerable time upon the Janesville Daily 
Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin, as an out- 
standing example of the consistently suc- 
cessful small city newspaper. Janesville 
has approximately 21,000 inhabitants; 5,080 
homes. Home sales and street deliveries 
of the Janesville Gazette, on September 3, 
1934, in Janesville, were 5,591 copies; 
total 14,370 copies. In the area where it 
circulates live about 85,000 persons. 

More than 200 national advertisers have 
used the Janesville Gazette within the past 
year. This is a greater number than many 
publications in cities up to 50,000 can boast. 
It was the only newspaper in a 25,000 
city included in a recent Heinz metropoli- 
tan schedule. 

Numerous test campaigns, instituted in 
recent years, have included Janesville and 
the Gazette. Advertising agencies gener- 
ally have come to recognize Janesville as an 
excellent spot to try out products, copy and 
methods of merchandising. 

Believing that the above situation might 
well give a story of value to readers, SM 
recently sent one of its staff writers to 
Janesville to learn, if possible, why this 
newspaper merits the recognition and suc- 
cess it has attained. 

Here are some of the outstanding facts 
revealed: 

The Gazette has 114 active correspond- 
ents in 41 communities; 25 of them spe- 
cializing in local sports. These use the 
telephone liberally and deliver the news 
while it is hot. They seek the small, 
homely items of neighborhood interest. 
Special effort is made to interest youth in 
the Gazette. Youth matures. 

The Gazette territory covers part of four 
surrounding counties. Automobile deliver- 
ies are made up to 30 miles away. Yet 
75% of all copies are in the homes of 
subscribers within two hours after they 
come off the press. 


Befriender of Good Causes 


The Gazette has entered intimately into 
various phases of community life and up- 
building over a period of years. It started 
corn growing contests among farm children 
20 years ago, being one of the pioneers in 
this activity. It has been a strong factor 
in getting better breeds of corn and bigger 
yields established in its territory. 

The Gazette initiated a ‘Sheep-on-every- 
Farm"’ campaign; it started boys’ pig clubs; 
it aroused interest on the part of children 
in raising thoroughbred Holsteins and Jer- 
seys. When the old type of country fair 
petered out it became an active promoter 
of “4-H” fairs which have succeeded in 
Janesville and nearby places. 

The Gazette originated and established 
the Good Times Club which has a mem- 
bership of 6,000 rural children in 256 
schools in surrounding territory. The idea, 
built around the “little red school house,” 
was to take the drabness out of the lives 
of farm children. From this has grown a 
movement to beautify school grounds with 
trees, shrubs, vines and flowers. 

The Gazette led in the movement which 
put radios in 39 schools, and motion pic- 
ture projectors in others. The paper even 
bought a motion picture camera and made 
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local pictures, mostly of educational nature, 
to interest school children in social and 
civic advancement. 

The Rock River, which runs through 
Janesville, has always been a tricky stream, 
dangerous to bathers. Legend long had it 
that no summer ever passed without three 
drownings in the Rock. One day the 
Gazette decided to do something about it. 
So a life-saving campaign was started. 

A tank was designed which could be 
knocked down and loaded on a truck. It 
was the first of its kind ever built. This 
was taken to every community in the dis- 
trict. It was filled with water and swim- 
ming and life-saving methods taught. 

Instead of telling the boys and girls to 
keep away from the water they were told 
to use it—with safety. In the succeeding 
years more than 25,000 persons were taught 
swimming and life-saving. 


ment paid $110,000 to farmers in |.ock 
County cooperating in the corn-hog re juc- 
tion campaign, it bulletined the fact tc ad- 
vertisers with the reminder that bus:ness 
was going to be better. 

Grocers receive weekly bulletins wich 
show the advertising schedule in_ the 
Gazette for various nationally adver: ised 
products. A current bulletin names Car els, 
Dreft, Fly Tox, Kellogg’s Rice Kris»ies, 
Kellogg’s cornflakes, Luick ice cream, Lucky 
Strikes, Old Golds, Plumite, Peters Port 
Washington rye and pumpernickel, Rocco 
Brand Food products, Recollection cigar, 
Shredded Wheat, and Wrigley’s gum. 

After each item the size of the acver- 
tisement is given and the days on which 
it will be published. A similar bulletin 
goes to druggists. 

The bulletin suggests the possibility 
of a tie-up and reminds the dealer to see 


In its territory the Janesville Gazette has shown the same enterprise in promoting 


civic benefits as its big-city brother, the Chicago Tribune. 


Here is a segment of the 


100,000 crowd which attended the fifth annual Chicagoland Music Festival, held at 
Soldiers’ Field August 18 under the auspices of the Trib. 


A mother found her young child uncon- 
scious in a large stone crock partly filled 
with water. A graduate of the Gazette’s 
life-saving school used the resuscitation 
methods he had learned and saved the child. 


The Gazette started a cooking school 18 
years ago. That first year approximately 
100 women attended the single session. 
This year it held five sessions with a total 
attendance of 10,000. Because that was 
capacity and many were disappointed, the 
programs were broadcast by radio. (The 
Gazette operates its own station, WCLO, 
local, 160 watts and ties in its programs 
closely with the various activities of the 
paper. ) 

The cooking schools have gained in im- 
portance steadily year by year. Tie-ups 
with products have brought constantly in- 
creasing advertising. The cooking school 
for 1934 was worked out on a 50-50 basis 
between the paper and Carr's, Inc., a local 
grocery independent chain. This company 
operates five large downtown stores in 
Janesville and stores in nearby towns. So 
the school was promoted as the Carr- 
Gazette Cooking School. 

As a result of the tie-up with Carr’s, 
because of its buying power, advertising 
from grocery manufacturers, wholesalers 
and distributors was secured this year which 
had never “come in” before. 

The Gazette does not overlook the pos- 
sibility of giving special information to 
advertisers. Recently when the Govern- 


that he has sufficient stocks to meet the de- 
mand. Where the radio is used the bul- 
letins also call attention to the broadcasts. 

How successful these suggestions for tie- 
ups are was shown by checking a single is- 
sue of the Gazette. Seven grocers this 
day ran tie-up advertising naming John- 
ston’s Yum-Yum cookies. A_ Palmolive 
advertisement was backed by nine separate 
tie-ups, a 100% record. 

The Gazette was established in 1846 and 
was purchased fifty years ago by 
Howard F. Bliss, father of Harry H. 
Bliss, present publisher. The elder Bliss 
was in the saddlery and hardware business. 

Harry H. Bliss is the dominating head 
of the publication today. His aims and 
objects are ‘reflected through every < part 
ment. He said to the SM writer who 
visited him in his office: 

“We don’t aim much to go into fancy 
writing. We try to get out a good, - ecent 
newspaper. We print stories of crime 
when necessary, but don’t play the i uP. 
No bandit is ever daring or bod of 
courageous in the Gazette. It is ov put 
pose to print no word that might «ad 4 
youth to admire a criminal or see r nance 
in a crime. ; 

“We don’t crusade, but are not :fraid 
to fight. We've been through som good 
ones—once we had to help clean uj grat 
in Janesville. We have a city m-nage 
now; have had one for ten years. W ~ have 
the lowest tax rate in the state, a low crime 
record and a wonderfully governed city. 


SALES MANAGE? ENT 
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S.-phen Bolles, editor, told a vast deal 
abo.. the Gazette and its policies when 
he : marked: 

“\Ve don’t print stories about boys and 
girls who go astray. Someone might have 
a copy of the paper to show 40 years from 


‘Ve don’t print sex complex stories. 


Were more interested in farms than 
flap ers.” 
Magazine Changes 


The Crowell Publishing Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Wheeler Mc- 
Millen as editor and Thomas Cathcart as 
editorial director of Country Home... . 
The Ahrens Publishing Company has made 
John H. MacCorison advertising manager 
of their weekly hotel tabloid newspaper, 
Hotel World-Review. Mr. MacCorison re- 
cently represented the Ahrens Company in 
the New England states. . The San 
Antonio Express has changed from full 
newspaper size color comics on Sunday to 
tabloid, and has increased the comic fea- 
tures from 12 to 16 pages... Howard 
Ehrlich has been elected vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and 
in his new office will be responsible for 
the publication of Electrical World and for 
the activities of the Electrical Trade Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Time’s News Reel 


Time Magazine will present a motion 
picture newsreel called, “The March of 
Time,” to the theatregoing public on 
Monday morning, October 1, and at week- 
ly intervals thereafter. It will re-enact 
in dramatic form the causes and results of 
the news of the day. The United Press 
will cooperate in the coverage. 

Time is working on the theory that in 
the proper picturization of each news 
sequence there should be depicted, (1) the 
events leading up to the beginning, (2) the 
events that transpired between the begin- 
ning and the end, and (3) the end itself— 
all three parts to be built up dramatically 
at both the studio and on the actual scene 
of the incident. The pictures will be in- 
dependently produced and, distributed. 


Banking 


Banking is the new name of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Journal, effective 


with the October issue. In March, 1932, 
the Journal changed its format and 
strengthened its editorial staff. The new 
name is the next step in this forward-look- 
ing program. 


Laundry Market Test 


American Laundry Machinery Com- 


pan; recently concluded a special test of 
newssaper advertising through the Kansas 
City ‘car, and the results are outlined in 
deta: in a special edition of The Ameri- 
can tlook, published by the company. 
Afte’ ‘rst getting the Kansas City district 
laur owners to cooperate with them by 
ma ung a special price for thirteen 
wee n damp wash, a series of three- 
qui pages were released in the Sunday 
edit f the Kansas City Star from March 
11 une 3. In addition to this series 
Sale motion tools were used such as 
Post: for delivery trucks and enlargements 


vaper advertisements, etc. Results 
t the laundries secured 2,819 new 
Cust s and the further follow-up indi- 
t 63% of these expect to continue 
; amp wash service consistently, and 
16% 1etimes, 
MBER 


15, 1934 


Forker to Home Office 


Eugene Forker, recently publisher of the 
New York American, and before that a key 
executive on several of the Hearst maga- 
zines, has been made assistant to T. J. 
White, general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers. E. B. Coblentz, editor of the 
American, will succeed Mr. Forker as pub- 
lisher and continue as editor. 


CBS on Daytime Hours 


A recent survey by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System reveals that the potential 
daytime listening public has been growing 
rapidly, the automobile radio being an im- 
portant item in this growth. They now main- 
tain that fully 10,000,000 radios are used 
during the daytime hours every day of the 
week. These facts, plus the encouraging 
CBS gain of 65.8% in daytime radio sales 
in the first six months of 1934, cause 


Columbia to bolster the day schedule with 
outstanding broadcasts in the coming 
months designed to equal evening shows in 
entertainment value. 


Agency Notes 


The Richfield Oil Corporation, of New 
York, has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., 
as their advertising agency, effective Sep- 
tember 1. Newspapers, billboards and radio 
will be used. . The H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Company is discontinuing its New 
York office. Messrs. Brown and 
Clifford go to Hommann, Tarcher & 
Sheldon. Wrigley Pharmaceutical 
Company, Atlantic City, maker of Spear- 
mint Toothpaste, have appointed Jerome B. 
Gray & Company, Philadelphia, as their 
advertising agent. . . . Paul Caffey, for- 
merly with Erwin Wasey and General 
Electric at Bridgeport, has joined Badger 
and Browning & Hersey, Inc. 


MODER 
BREWER 


Readership follows 
editorial leadership. 
Advertising follows 
readership. Count the 


advertising pages... 


y a 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City - 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


i 


THE NATIONAL BREWERY MAGAZINE 
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HIA 


folio problem. We'll offer 


The host of unusual little luxuries and per- 
sonal services through which the Benjamin 
Franklin recognizes, and treats, each guest 
as a definite individual — plus a new and 
livelier tempo—make this a really different 
hotel. Reasonable prices—another “modern” 
attraction. 


1200 Outside 


Rooms 


Single Rooms 
from $350 


Double Rooms 
from $ 5° ° 


1200 Modern 


Years spent in making 


for your sales force. 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 


. 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 
Oe ea 


and sample cases. 


folder. 
AMERICAN 
LEATHER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have solved many a 


‘SALES-KIT PROBLEM 


Tell us your sample case or port- 


a 


solution—with no obligation on 
your part. 


sales- 
equipment for leading industries 
equip us to help you design ex- 
actly the right case or portfolio 
We also 
make a standard line of brief 
Our prices are 
interesting. Write for descriptive 


#95 | 


torre 


MICHIGAN o¢ CONGRESS 
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\ If you want luxury, 
‘convenience, comfort 
and distinction of address 
at low cost choose the Auditorium Hotel 
as your home during your Worlds Fair visit. 


Close to the North Gates 
of the Fair and every main 
attraction in Chicago. Rooms 
are large and pleasant with 
a beautiful view of Grant 
Park.Fine food too,at low cost. 


Tetel P UDITORIUM 
we ~fee Go 


Costs Drop, Men Ear 
More, When Ditzler 
Pays on Commission 


A compensation plan under whid 
80% of its salesmen are said to 
earning more than ever before. whi 
at the same time the company’s q 
of sales is lower, was introduced 
January 1, 1933, by the Ditzle: Coly 
Company, Detroit. 

Prior to that date, Ditzler had paid 
its salesmen straight salary and «& 
penses. This was unsatisfactory 
cause it provided no immediate incey 
tive for salesmen to do their beg 
some old salesmen drawing top salay 


produced less than some younger maf 


receiving less; there were occasionj 
disputes over salary, and expense x 
counts sometimes aroused suspicion. 

Under the present plan all sale 
men are paid the previous minimuz 
salary, plus a commission of 7% ¢ 
sales, and they pay their own expenss 
The salary feature is an assurance o 


at least a living, the commission pro} 


vides an incentive for every salesma 


to earn as much as possible, salary disf 
putes are eliminated, every salesmaj 
is rewarded according to his effors| 


and expense accounts—which former 
ly entailed a lot of bookkeeping ani 
sometimes caused friction—are elim: 
nated. 


Eliminates Non-Producers 


“All our salesmen under this plug 


are earning more than formerly ani 
fully 80% of them are earning mor 
than ever before,” Neil A. Fleming 
sales manager, told SALES MANAGE 
MENT. “At the same time, some 0! 
the older men, who formerly drew to 


salaries, have been let out or quit, bf 


cause they didn’t earn as much unde 
this plan as before. The answer i 
obvious. In other words, this plat 
automatically weeds out the non-ptv 


ducers and rewards the hard worke 
for his efforts. 
“Eliminating the expense ccouti 


has been a great satisfaction to tht 
company, and probably just 2s satis 
factory to the salesmen. Now th 
salesman who sees fit to economize (il 
pocket the saving, or if he has cccasies 
to spend a little extra, he doesn't havt 
to explain why. 


“The whole plan has prov d vera 


satisfactory to the company, 1>t onl 
for the reasons already stat:d, be 
also because our cost of sales is “0h 
siderably lower. That is ue, & 


course, to the fact that all t!< sale 


men are producing more, all a ¢ beitf 
paid only for what they prod’ ce, a 
there are no extravagant exp: mse * 
counts to be borne.” 


SALES MANAG -MEN 


Mr. Fleming said Ditzler sales at 
present are the highest in the history 
of the company. Sales in August, he 
said, were 40% or more above Au- 
gust, 1933, which in turn was the 
best August they had ever had until 
this year. 

Ditzler caters exclusively to the 
automobile industry. One division 
serves manufacturers, while another 
contacts jobbers throughout the coun- 
try. The compensation plan outlined 
above applies to the fifteen salesmen 
who cover the country, contacting job- 
bers. They travel by automobile and 
now bear all their own expenses. 


Housing Act Starts Wave 
of Advertising and Selling 


A wave of advertising and selling 
is beginning to sweep the country in 
support of the National Housing Act. 
Only a few makers of building and 
home improvement materials had start- 
ed active promotion before September 
1, awaiting the spread of the new 
home loan system through banks in 
cities and towns; but following a 
meeting of advertising agencies, Sep- 
tember 10, with the Federal Housing 
Administration in Washington, selling 
plans with advertising backing are 
announced almost daily. 

In the Washington meeting, Ad- 
ministrator James A. Moffett, Deputy 
Albert L. Deane, and Ward M. 
Canaday, director of public relations, 
told men from more than 40 leading 
agencies that 6,000 banks had signed 
up to make the up-to-$2,000 govern- 
ment-secured, easy term loans for 
home improvement to be paid back 
in instalments. They said loans are 
now being made at a rate of about 
$1,000,000 a day, thus rolling up a 
huge market for materials and labor. 

A few important advertisers in the 
building field are already in action. 
Johns-Manville Corporation begins, on 
September 15, a radio program in- 
tended to educate and rouse the pub- 
lic. Floyd Gibbons, ‘news commenta- 
tor,” is the star; the program runs on 
the 7:45-to-8 p.m. (E.S.T.) period 
over the whole Red NBC net- 
work. Administrator Moffett will 

guest speaker the opening night. 
Thereafter other guests also will talk. 
Johns-Manville, of course, continues 
its national and direct mail advertis- 


ing. The company continues its 
insta! ment financing plan only where 
local bank conditions require it. 
American Radiator Company is run- 
hing 1 series of 1,000-line newspaper 
advertisements to sell the story of the 
Housing Act in communities where it 
fan dest cash in on results. Many 
other paint and material companies 
are 2iso getting into, action. 
SEPT 
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STRAIGHT TALK 


on the AKRON market 


fact one 


“Earnings for the first half of 1934 five times as great as 


for the corresponding six months in 1933." 


$70,808,502 


sales the first six months of 1934—$51,481,898 sales the 
first six months of 1933—37'/2% sales increase—so re- 


ports The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 


fact two 


$1,486,956 net profit the first half of 1934, contrasted 
with $870,577 net profit the first six months of 1933—net 
profit gain of 71% for the B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Whechas 


BENNY 
BEEN? 


Ww: know, and we're telling, because it's 


a good tip for sales executives who want 


effective ideas for increasing business. 


Benny has been to the grocery store, and 
with the article he bought, Benny was pre- 
Oak 


sented with one of those "“different’’ 


balloons. 


Children everywhere, by the thousands, are | 
doing the same sort of “errand” for mother— 


increasing sales tremendously. 


Why don't you build bigger business, and 


win greater good will, in the same way? 


We have just the right balloon for you, and 


Write for details. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 
210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 


the correct plan. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
e WANTED 


to supervise division 
sales for large insur- 
ance. organizations. 
Ability to sell, instruct 
and work 


essential. 


with men 
Must have 
proved sales or sales 
management record 
(preferably 
experience). College 
man preferred. Age 
25 to 40. Excellent 
opportunity to qualify 
for executive post. De- 
tail qualifications and 
enclose photo. 


insurance 


® Our people know of this ad. 


Address BOX 414 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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OUR TRAINED 
CONVENTION 
MANAGER 


will do your worrying for you 


When you make Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall convention headquarters, you 
automatically relieve yourself of all 
pre-convention duties. Our experi- 
enced convention manager has been 
specially trained to assume the work 
and worry of detail. Before you ar- 
rive, he will have everything ready 
for you; cheerful, modern meeting 
rooms (for groups of all sizes), audi- 
toriums, display rooms, and comfort- 
able, convenient accommodations for 
every delegate. Throughout the 
convention he will see that all your 
wishes are carried out with courteous 
dispatch, leaving you free to devote 
your time to agenda and administra- 
tion. 


But our convention manager isn’t 
the only one interested in you at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. He is just 
one of a large and intelligent staff 
eager to serve you and to help make 
your convention a notable success. 
To make success more certain, we 
offer other unique advantages. We 
house your whole group under one 
hotel roof, which greatly facilitates 
assembling for sessions. In our 
European plan dining-room you may 
enjoy the same excellent food that 
has long upheld the reputation of 
our meals on the American Plan. 
Finally, the home-like hospitality of 
these hotels, their endless sources of 
relaxation or amusement, and their 
friendly, unobtrusive service create 
among delegates a morale of happy 
satisfaction. Perhaps that is why so 
many conventions come to Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall year after year. 
Special rates for groups. Write for 
information. 


Leeds and Lippindott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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of department stores. 


Policies Which Affect Retailers’ Likes. 
and Dislikes 


The table below gives the relationship which the pro and con votes in each grour 
bear to the grand total of reasons advanced by the electrical appliance departments 
Alongside we repeat the rankings accorded the various policies 
by Ohio retailers, as shown in recent SM-Ross Federal surveys. 
importance given to advertising by the department store executives. 
tractiveness of product as a form of advertising, the department stores give ad- 
vertising 40.5% of the mentions, as against 25.5% by druggists. 


Electrical Dept. 

Stores Druggists Grocers Hardware Jewelers 

a. <) (P.C.) (P.C.) (P.C.) (P.C.) 
Price Policies ............... 13.6 $3.2 29.7 33.2 24.0 
Credit Relations ............. 7.9 6.8 8.5 7.0 7a 
Sales Representatives ......... 9.7 7.6 8.4 9.0 4.8 
Quality of Product .......... 15.3 19.1 16.4 20.4 23:5 
Attractiveness of Product ..... 10.9 3.7 4.4 4.3 8.9 
Magazine Advertising ........ 10.0 7.4 8.8 5.9 11.3 
Newspaper Advertising ....... 7.9 5.4 5.6 3.6 3.3 
Radio Advertising ........... 4.2 3.0 4.1 1.1 3.0 
Store and Window Displays. . . 7.4 6.0 4.0 $2 4.9 
Prompt Shipments .......... 10.9 4.8 5.9 4.9 p 
Ps | ere ee pe 3.0 3.6 pS 3.0 


Note the greater 
Including at- 


How Department Stores Rate | 
Electric Appliance Manufacturers | 


(Continued from page 239) 


ning Bowman, Frigidaire, the Hoover 
Company and Easy Washing Machine 
Company had an interesting battle for 
the next six places on most of the poli- 
cies. 

We shall be very pleased to give 
subscribers further details on the rat- 
ing given for companies under each 
policy. We cannot, however, tell them 
how they were rated by specific de- 
partment stores. In order to get the 
information for the survey, we had to 
tell the department store executives 
that their mames would not be 
divulged. 


What Are Strikes Doing 
to Purchasing Power? 
(Continued from page 241) 


finished product will be reduced and 
in turn the demand for raw material 
would tend to be lowered. This would 
be a longer range effect of the strike. 
If the strike lasts for a short time, it is 
possible that the industry will be bene- 
fited. Before the strike, activity was 
curtailed 25% in an effort to correct 
the supply-demand maladjustment in 
which the industry found itself. The 
cessation of activity would tend to 
bring about this correction. Stocks of 
finished goods would be reduced and a 
more stable market established. This 
would in turn stimulate productive ac- 


29 pe 


tivity, strengthen demand, and improve 
conditions in general. 

Summing up the above situation, we 
find that the textile strike will have 
both its good and its bad features. The 
loss of purchasing power will be rela- 


tively small in terms of the total na — 


tional income. However, certain locali- 
ties, as outlined before, will be very 
severely affected. These localities will 
necessarily prove a poor market for 
luxury products cver the next few 
months. On the other hand, before 
the strike, the industry was in a bad 
supply-demand position. Large inven- 
tories had accumulated and production 
had to be reduced in order to correct 
this maladjustment. During the strike, 
these burdensome inventories wil! be 
reduced, thus bringing the industry 
back into a balanced condition. ‘This 
in turn is a necessary prerequisite for 
increased activity. As a result of the 
strike, those industries supplying man- 
ufacturers with various materials nced- 
ed in producing finished textiles 
should find their market improved. 


Mentholated Powder Launched 
Miami Beach Products, the Hous: of 
Crane, American agents, informs citizens 
of Indianapolis of “Icy Talc” which ‘Com- 
bines talcum in its finest form . . - 
borated” with menthol. “Suave and heal- 
ing . . . protects your skin in any tem 
perature.” Among other mentholated »>rod- 
ucts already in high favor are mentholated 
as, shaving cream and chest reme 
ies. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this effice or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


The New York Market as 
Covered by Station WOR 


For an advertiser, selling now in the 
New York market or contemplating a sales 
drive here, there are certain distinctive 
services which a local radio station offers. 
Station WOR, one of the four independent 
stations in America operating on a cleared 
channel, and one of the pioneer broadcast- 
ing stations of the country (operating con- 
tinuously since February, 1922), has just 
published an interpretation of its facilities, 
and an analysis of the buying power of 
the market as related to radio listeners, 
titled, “The Story of WOR, 1934 edition.” 
The medium suggests these uses: (1) to 
make a first low-cost radio test; (2) to pro- 
vide a special tonic for a spotty distribution 
in New York; (3) to maintain a market 
leadership in New York at a low per 
capita sales cost; (4) as an auxiliary to a 
network program, hitting this market a 
second time at a low additional cost; (5) 
to introduce a new product in America’s 
most responsive style center; (6) to close 
the gaps left by any other media, and sup- 
ply a supercharger for all other New York 
advertising. 

The WOR listening area is defined and 
mapped, establishing a potential audience of 
15,451,580, one-eighth of the entire popu- 
lation of the U. S. Obviously the station 
does not claim that this figure represents 
the constant listening audience, but as an 
indication of the favor which the station 
program enjoys in this area, a considerable 
amount of space in the volume describes 
the principal features in the daily program 
established by the station and maintained 
for periods of time ranging up to six years. 
Also, case studies of the results advertisers 
using the station have secured, with de- 
scriptions of the type of program and state- 
ments of sales success. 


| 
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— Mailing Lists— 
Any Classification 


SPECIAL LISTS: Sales Managers, Traffic 
Menagers, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


| 
Accuracy guaranteed by postage refund 7 
| 


on inaccuracies. 


RESULTS ADVERTISING CO. 


- Mailing List Compilers 
709 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1934 
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Basic market data for the area include— 
by counties—population, families, radio 
equipped homes, income tax returns, 
Passenger cars, increase in new car sales, 
per capita spendable money income, tele- 
phones per 100 families, median value of 
homes, median monthly rental. Also, num- 
ber of trade outlets in principal cities 
in the area, and comparisons of the 
buying power of this area with that 
of the U. S. as a whole. 

Available to advertisers and agencies. 
Write direct to Al Rose, promotion man- 
ager, Station WOR, 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Valuable Booklets and 
Samples of Paper Stocks 


Several portfolios of paper samples, 
envelopes, etc., are available to advertisers. 
Write direct to each manufacturer for 
specimens in which you are interested—or, 
if you wish samples of all listed, write to 
the Tips column, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and we will get them. 


“When and How to Use 25% Rag 
Content Bond’—a handsome _ volume, 
spiral bound, containing not only swatches 
and samples of papers and of actual letter- 
heads, but considerable thought-provoking 
material on when and how to design a new 
letterhead, when and how to use novelty 
ideas. Both outside cover and inside pages 
are unusually fine examples of modern 
typography and printing. Address: C. H. 
Cooley, American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


“Paper,” a file size double pocket folder 
illustrating products and uses of the In- 
ternational Paper stocks, samples a num- 
ber of business forms, and of booklets, 
folders and other advertising ideas. Write: 
International Paper Company, 220 East 
42nd street, New York City. 


“Six Reasons for Using Production 
English Finish Book” is a booklet showing 
examples of excellent printing, as well as 
the reasons mentioned in the title which 


this stock offers advertisers. Write: Walter 
L. Mead, Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin. 


“Modern Form” is a booklet illustrating 
and sampling a newly developed paper for 
printing purposes, at a price which is claim- 
ed to challenge the paper trade. Also pro- 
duced by Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company as above. 


The “Envelope Box” is Warren's latest 
collection of (1) booklet envelopes, in 
twelve sizes, white and ivory and (2) the 
new “duo-serve” envelopes, said to be the 
first white envelope that permits an adver- 
tiser to mail a catalog or booklet third-class 
mail with a first-class letter attached to the 
package. Five sizes of this latter type. 
Write Watson Gordon, Advertising Direc- 
tor, S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“The Envelope as a Cost Reducer” is 
a portfolio showing different ways of mak- 
ing sizable economies, and increasing re- 
plies, in third class mailings. Seven distinct 
ways are demonstrated, based on experi- 
ences of large mail users. Address: Eliot 
L. Wight, United States Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Soul and 
Conscience 


is an unusual thing in a news- 


paper that is why the 
Gazette’s close friendship of 
readers brings results to the 
advertiser. 


Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
Radio Station WCLO 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation cCar- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


man: 


POSITION WANTED 


Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR_BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 


Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 


a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 


catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no oy ag whatever. Frank 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


SALES PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING 
Fourteen years’ experience. Versatile. Copy 
writing, layout, and finished art work. Booklets 
and window display. Have worked in advertisin 
departments of manufacturer, department store an 
trade paper. Knows production. Address Box 411, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexingon Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


SALES LETTERS AID 


EVERY SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECU- 
tive needs ‘‘Compendium of 1,000 Useful Words for 
Advertisers.’" Properly classified for use in prepara- 
tion of sales letters or advertising copy. Lend variety, 
tone and emphasis to your copy. - 35¢ coin. 
Money back if not satisfied. A. A. Archbold, 31st 
& Home, Berwyn, IIl.’’ 


f=) GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


LONDON, Eng 


OVERNMENTAL STIMULATION: | It is one 
(2 thing for Local, State and Federal governments to 
supply the equivalent of doles for the direct relief 

of those who are provably unemployed and in dire need. 
That is not stimulation. It is another thing for Govern- 
ment to supply financing for the use and benefit of pri- 
vate industry and of private individuals where the function 
is primarily a banking one looking to liquidation (sooner 
or later) of the monies so advanced. That is stimulation. 
The latter activity breaks down into two major 

phases, namely, the advancing of capital for refinancing 
purposes and the advancing of capital for use solely under 
the heading of new business. Two major efforts are now 
being conducted by the Federal Government, both aiming 
to stimulate mew business. One is commonly referred to 
as Direct Loans to Industry; the other comes under those 
parts of the National Housing Act which relate to repairs 
and renewals of homes and other types of structures, as 
well as to new construction. There are ob- 
vious advantages in stimulation through loans of a 
reasonably liquidating character which permit the use of 
such funds by private individuals or private corporations. 
Yet, great as are the advantages in such use of government 
credit for recovery purposes, the fact remains that it is 
proving extremely difficult to persuade individuals or cor- 
porations to borrow. Most of the major corporations are 
sufficiently liquid so that they do not require financing 
of any kind. The semi-public institutions, such as rail- 
roads and banks, have already gone deeply into the public 
treasury for financing purposes, and, hence, relatively 
small industry represents the chief remaining field for 
such direct loans. If it be true, as many contend, that the 
New Deal is steadily working out to the disadvantage of 
small and relatively small business, then it is obvious 
that the Government is going to be slow to approve loans 
and, also, that the bankers (who have always been tight 
except in boom times with unsecured individual borrowers 
and closed corporations) are going to be extremely slow 
about going into such loans. Indeed, it does seem strange 
that banks who have been so severely criticized for mak- 
ing slow loans in the past should now be jumped on for 
hesitating to make what are in fact long time capital loans. 
There is also the question of how keen most of the bank- 
ers are to entwine their affairs further with the Govern- 
ment. . . . In the case of Housing Act loans, it appears 
that there may be a fairly large spontaneous demand for 
moderate sized sums for repairs, renewals and improve- 
ments, but that the demand for mortgage financing of 
new homes will be on a much smaller scale than was hoped 
for, both by the building industry and by the administration 
in its efforts to spread employment in the capital goods 
industries. All. of which increases the conviction of 
SALES MANAGEMENT that Government stimulation along 
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such lines as direct loans to industry and the National 
Housing Act must be premised on very intelligent and at 
the same time substantially large sales promotion cam- 
paigns. The people at large and business men in particular 
must be told over and over again (1) that they can bor- 
row, (2) that through proper use of capital they will be 
rendering a constructive service toward economic recovery, 
(3) that the terms on which capital is available through 
Government channels are extremely favorable from the 
standpoint of interest charges and loan maturities, (4) 
that red tape, politics, and special restrictions surrounding 
such loans are not to be feared as new ropes around the 
neck. While all branches of the Government have been 
reluctant to engage in paid advertising, private business 
cannot afford to do the job as thoroughly and as extensively 
as it should be done. With a thousand precedents already 
broken, the Government definitely should break one more 
by engaging in campaigns of paid advertising to promote 
these two stimulative measures. The advertising with re- 
spect to direct loans to industry could be largely confined to 
business papers. The advertising with respect to Housing 
Act loans could be fairly universal in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and other forms of consumer media. Advertis- 
ing money spent for such purposes (even on its own ac- 
count) can not be as wasteful as most of the money that 
is put out for strictly relief purposes, but the results i 
can actually accomplish may be of great importance. 

If the Government were taking its own medicine by paying 
for a well-conceived, dominant and consistent campaign 
designed to create the desire for home improvement, it is 
almost certain that this would further stimulate individual 
manufacturers in the building and home improvement field 
to tie-in with the government's ‘institutional’ campaign. 
They would seize upon the added opportunity to carve a 
larger slice of the cake for themselves. The cost of such a 
campaign would be trifling compared with the possible 
results. The business would be “new business’’—business 
which would be created, and on which both the govern- 
ment and individual companies could well afford to pay 4 
higher selling cost. In the United States one thing has 
been clearly demonstrated. Advertising (conducted on af 
extensive scale) can and will do a job. Meanwhile, the 
psychology of the situation demands a great campaign to 
persuade people that they again want to borrow moncy at 
all, because most of our citizenry is still very mindful of 
the difficulties which borrowing in past years brought on. 
There is no great problem about limiting loans because of 
excessive demand therefor where the loans are strictly for 
the financing of mew business. On the other hand, it ap 
pears that even an enterprising sales 
effort to induce borrowing will still “Sil 
leave the demand greatly short of | Oy | 

the funds already made available. 
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